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FRIENDS MEETING-HOUSE AT FLUSHING, L. I? 


FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE AT FLUSHING, L., I. 


This paper is the first of a series of short ones in the 
history of the Friends or Quakers, and their 
places of worship on Long Island, ‘and in New 
York, carefully prepared by HENRY ONDERDONK, 
Jr., from manuscript records and account-books. 
Mr. Onderdonk has made the subject of the early 
history of the Friends in this country a special 
study, and in brief space will give much informa- 
tion valuable to the historian and antiquary, and 
especially to members of the Society. This paper 
will be followed by one on the Old Meeting- 
houses of the Society of Friends in the City of 
New York, and at Matine¢ock and Westbury, on 
Long Island; history of the Action of Friends in 
regard to Slavery, Education and Temperance 
from the Earliest times; their opposition to horse- 


1 This is a sketch of the meeting-house that was built in 
1716-17, copied from a drawing made about fifteen years ago, 
by a son oF the Revd. Wm. Gilder, who, a fortnight after- 
ward, while flying his kite from, the roof of his father’s house, 
stepped backward from it and was killed. 


raceing, gambling, lotteries, music, plays, law- 
suits, et cetera, and their struggle to do away with 
grave stones in their burying grounds, 


HISTORICAL NOTICES OF FRIENDS MEET- 
ING-HOUSE AT FLUSHING. 


It was in August, 1657, that a company 
of traveling ministers of the Society of 
Friends from England, first landed at New 
Amsterdam, and thence visited Long Is- 
land. Governor Stuyvesant at once issued 
a proclamation against harboring Quakers, 
and sent it to Flushing. The people met 
and agreed on a remonstrance, for which 
the Governor punished the town-officers ; 
but Friends’ principles were declared and 
prevailed. 

Tradition says that the new converts 
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met secretly in the woods between Flush- 
ing, Newtown and Jamaica; and that John 
Bowne a baptist, was induced by his wife 
to attend the meetings, and thus was con- 
vinced. ’ 

The precise date of the formation of a 
Society is not known, but it was subject to 
the General Meeting of Rhode Island, and 
so continued till 1695. 

Bowne says in his journal; ‘‘On the 
11th of 4th mo., 1661, we went from our 
house at Flushing towards Rhode Island, 
to the General Meeting, where we staid 
g days time; and about midday, 28th of 
4th mo. we came home again.’’ 

On the 24th of August, 1662, the 
magistrates of Flushing lodge an informa- 
tion against John Bowne for ‘holding 
meetings every Sunday of that abominable 
sect called Quakers, of which the majority 
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of the inhabitants of the town are fol- 
lowers,’’ Stuyvesant had him arrested 
and sent to Holland.’ On Bowne’s ac- 
quittal there and return, meetings were 
held in turn at his house, at John Farring- 
ton’s, Hugh Cowperthwaite’s, Benjamin 
Fields, Dr. John Rodman’s, Bayside, and 
at Robert Field’s and John Way’s, New- 
town, till 3d of 9th mo., 1693, when the 
meeting appointed John Bowne and John 
Farrington, to ‘‘ take care to employ work- 
men to get what timber they shall see 
needed for the fitting the meeting-house 
at Flushing for raising against next 1st 
mo.’’ Bowne and Rodman had pre- 
viously (October 15, 1692,) purchased for 
4,40 three acres of land in the town-spot, 
with a dwelling-house and orchard thereon. 
From S, Bowne’s account-book we glean 
the following particulars : 


FRIENDS ACCOUNT FOR MEETING-HOUSE. 


& 
1694, 4th mo.—Simon 1% days underpinning, and 2 days at back-making, - 
By cash for 2 weeks work of Richard Willit’s Indian and diet, 1 
To Benjamin Field for wagon work, 
S. B. one days work, and for meat at the rearing, 
My casting-the ground-sills and clapboard bolts, 
Cash to George the carpenter, 


1695, 


3@ mo.—Cash to George Langley, 


sé “eé 


Hugh Cowperthwaite for lime, 
1695, 6th mo.—Cash to George to balance, 


1696, 24th of 1st mo.—Geo. Langley for work, 


“ec 

‘ 
“ec 
ce 


oth of 2d mo.—The smith for window iron rods, 
10fh of 2d mo.—John Man for boards, Be Ja 
James Clement for writing deed of sale 5-101 and recording it 5-6, 
23d of 3d mo.—Thos. Ford for 614 days work 19- and for their diet 5-, 
. Johannes Demore (?) glazier at York, for glass, 
Fetching 2 loads of boards for forms, 


Thos. Ford 18 days work about the stable (2 men) £5,- 
8, and their diet £1.7, 
Two wagon loads of timber carted 3-: 2 loads from 


the Hills 7-6, 


Two loads with cart and oxen 4-: 600 feet of boards 


£.2.2, 


16lbs of nails 16-: Hugh Cowperthwaite 7lb nails 3-6, 19 6 


John Marston for thatching the stable, 


Io 1% 


Samuel Haight for work done about the stable, 


‘é ““ 


“< carting 2 loads of boards and timber, 


Wm Fowler for making hinges, 
Wm. Hallett for 3000 soft and 300 hard bricks, 


— 


t and 
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1697, 12th mo.—James Clemont Cr. by work, 1 6 6 


Boards 29-: Paid Thos. Ford 37-1%, 3 61% 
23 


1701.—John Everard for planks 18-6 


; nails 3-9, 


1702, 28th of 9th mo.—Samuel Haight was paid for the money he had laid 
out in building the meeting-house, 50 0 0 


We extract some further account of the 
meeting-house from the Records of the 
Society and scarce books: 

1701, 24th of 3d mo.—The first Yearly 
Meeting was held in the new meeting- 
house. “ 

1702, 2d of 2d mo.—Samuel Haight is 
appointed to take care to see the fences 
about Friends’ land repaired as he shall see 
need. 

Two notable scenes were exhibited in 
this meeting house, both of which oc- 
curred in 1702. The first was that of 
George Keith, a relapsed minister of the 
Society of Friends, who having just re- 
ceived orders in the Church of England 
returned to the sphere of his former labors, 
in order, if possible, to gain over prose- 
lytes; and among other places he visited 
Flushing. We give the account in his own 
words: 

“* September 24th, 1 went to the Quakers’ 
meeting at Flushing accompanied by Mr. 
Talbot and Mr. Vesey, and divers other 
persons from Jamaica, well affected to the 
Church of England. After some time of 
silence I began to speak, standing up in 
the gallery where their speakers use to 
stand when they speak, but I was so much 
interrupted by the clamor and noise that 
several of the Quakers made forbidding 
me to speak that I could not proceed. 
After this one of their speakers began to 
speak and continued about an hour. The 
whole was a ramble of nonsense, and per- 
version of Scripture with gross reflections 
on the Church and government there. 
He said vice was set up (which was a re- 
flection on the Government there) because 
some were lately made Justices of the 
peace on L. I., who were not greatly 
affected to Quakerism, &c. &c. After 
he had done he went out of the meeting 
in all haste, fearing he should be ques- 
tioned about what he had said. I stood 
up again to speak but they made a new 


interruption, and threatened me with being 
guilty of a breach of the Act of Tolera- 
tion, and thereby had put myself £20 in 
the Queen’s debt.’ I replied that I was 
silent while their preacher was speaking, 
but that they broke the Act by interrupt- 
ing me. ‘They said I had no right to 
speak in their meeting-house which they 
had paid for, and I had contributed noth- 
ing. One was so hot that he commanded 
me to go out of the house. I said that it 
was not his, and that all who have a mind 
to come in at meeting time, may come, 
and ye are bound to keep your doors open, 
Re Se Sars se 

‘* Dec. 3d, 1 again visited the Quaker 
meeting at Flushing, having obtained a 
letter ben My Lord Cornbury to two 
Justices of the peace to go along with me 
to see that the Quakers should not inter- 
rupt me; but they did, and took no notice 
of My Lord Cornbury’s letter which was 
read to them by Talbot in their meeting. 
I brought the printed Act of Toleration 
with me, and Talbot read some passages 
to show that they had not qualified their 
meeting-houses nor their preachers as the 
Act requires. We staid and heard 3 
speakers utter nonsense and perversions of 
Scriptures. The chief speaker, a most 
ignorant person said, ‘‘ Balak [meaning 
Cornbury] had sent Balaam [Keith] to 
curse the people of God.’’ After they 
had done and generally gone away (spea- 
kers and others) many who were not 
Quakers staid and heard me detect the 
perversions they had made of the Scrip- 
tures, &c.’’ 

The second noteworthy scene was the 
arrest, in this house, of Samuel Bownas, 


1 The Act allowed Friends the privilege of worshiping God 
without molestation, provided the place of meeting be certified 
to the Justices of the Sessions and recorded; and that it be 
not held with doots locked, barred, or bolted. On the 27th 
of March, 1704, the Yearly meeting agreed to present their 
meeting houses and places to the Court of General Sessions at 
the City Hall, N Y_, to be recorded according to Act of Par- 
liament, passed 1689, in the first year of William and Mary. 
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(by the procurement of Keith) for words 
spoken at Hempstead, Nov. 21st, against 
the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper. We give the narrative in Bownas’s 
own words: 

‘A warrant was issued for my arrest, 
and sundry substantial people (not Friends) 
would have had me gone off, but that I 
would not do; so on the agth of 9th mo., 
as I was at Flushing, it being the Half 
Yearly Meeting, which was very large, 
Keith being expected there, when the 
Meeting was fully set the Sheriff came 
with a very large company, all armed, 
some with guns, others with pitch forks, 
others swords, halberds, clubs &c., as if 
they should meet with great opposition in 
taking a poor, harmless, silly sheep out of 
the flock. The sheriff stepping up into 
the gallery took me by the hand and told 
me I was his prisoner. We pro’d and 
con’d a little time, and I got up from my 
seat, and John Rodman and Samuel Bowne 
and sundry other Friends, and walked out 
of meeting, it not being proper to dis- 
course there at that time. They easily 


prevailed on the sheriff to stay at the meet- 
ing, with all his retinue; and afterwards 
they would consider what was best to be 


done. They laid down their arms outside 
the door and came in, which increased the 
throng very much, Finding the wind 
like a fire I could no longer contain, but 
standing up had a very agreeable service. 
It was the first day of the meeting, and the 
7th of the week. ‘The sheriff allowed me 
to stay with my friends till the sth day, 
there being two days of the meeting yet 
to come, and a funeral of a noted Friend 
the day after. The meeting increased, 
there being near 2000 the last day; but 
Keith did not come.”’ 

1704, 1st of 12th mo.—A Committee is 
appointed to take care to shingle and 
plaster and further repair the meeting- 
house as soon as can well be. 

1704-5, 1st of 1st mo.—A subscription is 
made to repair the meeting-house, and add 
something adjoining to it as shall be 
judged most useful; and rst of 9th mo., 
John Way and James Clement are to agree 
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with Thos. Ford for what work he hath 
done about the meeting-house. 

1707, 34 of 2d mo.—Robert Field and 
John Farrington are to take care that our 
monthly meeting be not encumbered with 
such persons as have no business there. 
Considering the great hurt and disturbance 
of our meetings by Friend’s children and 
other young people’s frequently running 
out and in, and spending their time with- 
out about the house during the time of the 
meeting, a Committee is appointed to take 
care and endeavor to prevent it. 

1707, 4th of 7th mo.—Samuel Haight is 
desired to make the remaining part of the 
front fence with stone, hang a gate, and 
provide a lock for it. 

1713, 17th of 12th mo.— £8 is due John 
Farrington on account of making fires for 
4 years. 

1716, 23d of 12th mo.—It is concluded 
unanimously that the meeting-house [65 
feet long and 42 broad] proposed to be 
built at Flushing upon Friends’ land there, 
near the old meeting-house, be left to a 
Committee of 14, who shall have power to 
form the house and agree with workmen, 
and carry it on according to their discre- 
tion, and receive the several subscriptions 
to pay the workmen. 

1725, 30th of oth mo.—Paid 5-9 for lock, 
staples and link for the meeting-house 
ground: 

1748, 28th of 3a mo.—Samuel Bowne 
and John Way are appointed to sit in the 
gallery each day of the Yearly meeting 
[to preserve order] during time of public 


‘worship. 


1752, 3¢ of 5th mo.—The Yearly Meet- 
ing, considering the rude and unchristian 
practices of many rude people who fre- 
quently come about our meeting to the 
grief and trouble of Friends, appoints Mat. 
Farrington, Jos. Rodman, Richard Cor- 
nell, John Bowne, Jacob Seaman, Samuel 
Willis, Joshua Delaplain and James Burl- 
ing to apply to the authority [i. e. the 
General Assembly] as they shall think 
proper for some relief. The Committee 
report 26th of 5th mo., 1753, that they 
had.done but little, and are continued. 









1760, 6th of 11th mo.—Thos. Franklin is 
appointed to get an iron stove for the 
meeting-house, and send it up from N. Y. 
as soon as possible. The repair of the 
stable is to be paid for out of the rent of 
the orchard, which was £3.10 per annum. 

1763, 5th of 5th mo.—The meeting- 
house wants considerable repairs, Thos. 
Farrington, John Willet, Samuel and 
Daniel Bowne, are to provide materials 
and employ workmen.’ 

1764, 26th of 5th mo.—Daniel Bowne 
reports the meeting-house most done. 
Samuel Bowne, Jr., and William Mott are 
to settle with him. 

1773,- 4.—Paid Rebecca Walsh for mak- 
ing fires and taking care of the meeting- 
house, £1.10 a year. Paid John Eagles 
for mending the bellows, 3s. 

1778, 6th of 5th mo.—The meeting- 
house has for some time past been in pos- 
session of military men. The King’s 
troops soon after landing on Long Island 
occupied it for barracks or stores, where- 
by it hath sustained great damage, and 
will sustain still more if so continued ; 
and Friends can’t hold their yearly meet- 
ings there. Friends petition Daniel Jones, 
Commander in chief for its restoration. 
Meanwhile they meet in a private house. 
The ground adjoining [the meeting-house] 
lies open, the fence being taken away [by 
the soldiers for fuel]. 
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30th of 5th mo:—The meeting-house 
being restored, Friends think to enclose it 
and repair the upper room that they may 
hold meeting there. The Committee are 
to repair the room below the chamber 
also.—4th of 9th mo., timber is reported 
scarce, but on the 16th of roth mo. is 
procured ; 2oth of 11th mo., the meeting- 
house is again in possession of military 
men, and the matter of repairing is left 
for the present.—1782, 20th of 5th mo., 
the meeting-houses at New York and 
Flushing are again taken by the British 
troops. Friends petition the Commander 
for their restitution but without success. 
He received them kindly, and said he had 
occasion for the houses a little longer in 
the public service. At this answer Friends 
feel uneasy, and say if their meeting- 
houses are not restored they will apply to 
Friends in London for their co-operation. 

1783, 2d¢ of 10th mo.—Friends are in- 
formed that they may now take their 
meeting-house into their possession. A 
Committee is appointed to do so much 
repairs thereon as may accommodate the 
monthly meeting. 

1783, 12th of 11th mo.—The Flushing 
meeting-house is restored, and the ground 
rented for £3 a year, the tenant to fence 
it in and deduct the expense from the rent. 

I here close this fragmentary record, as 
I find nothing of interest after 1783. 





When American Commerce began to 
find its way into the Mediterranean Sea 
late in the last century, it was met by the 
plundering corsairs of the Barbary Powers, 
Morocco, Algiers, Tripoli and Tunis, in 
Northern Africa, on the borders of that 
Sea. The Americans were then almost 
destitute of a navy, for there had been 





_ |} The Yearly Meeting ordered subscriptions in other meet- 
>. New York gave £52 and Westbury £17, 158,94. The 
whole cost was £96, 17s, 2d. It was perhaps in 1763 that the 
people’s gallery was taken down and a chamber floor laid, thus 
making the house 1% storys in height. Small windows with 
shutters (and some without glass) were inserted in the ee 
story, which was partitioned into two rooms, in one of which 
a school was kept for many years. 


COMMODORE PREBLE AND TRIPOLI. 


persistent opposition, in Congress, to the 
creation of one, and the government was 
compelled to purchase safety for the 
American merchant marine in the Medi- 
terrean Sea, by the payment of an annual 
tribute to those Powers. Their insolence 
and demands increased, until, in the year 
1803, the government of the United States 
determined to humble the pirates, protect 
American Commerce, and cease paying 
tribute. For that purpose Commodore 
Edward Preble was sent with a squadron 
of seven vessels to cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. The then new frigate Constitution 
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(yet in the government service) was his 
flag-ship. She was launched on the zoth 
of July, 1797, at Boston, and first sailed 
in August, under Captain Nicholson on 
a cruise off the coast Southward of the 
Capes of Virginia. She had already be- 
come somewhat famous, and was destined 
to be one of the most noted frigates of the 
American Navy. 

Commodore Preble received orders on 
the 19th of May, 1803, to command the 
Constitution, and on the 2d of June follow- 
ing, he received further orders to command 
the United States squadron destined for 
the Mediterranean Sea. It consisted of 
the Constitution 44, Philadelphia 38, 
Argus and Siren 18 each, and Nautilus, 
Vixen and Enterprise, 12 each. During 
the cruise that followed (as at all other 
times, ) Commodore Preble kept a Memor- 
andum Diary, in which the entries were 
sometimes wide apart, in time. It was evi- 
dently kept merely for refreshing his mem- 
ory concerning important dates or events. 

Portions of this Diary is here given. 
It was kindly copied for the Recorp by 
Captain George H. Preble, U. S. Navy, 
now (1872) commandant of the Naval 
rendezvous at Boston." 


1 The subjoined letter which accompanied the copy of the 
Diary is here printed, by permission, because of the informa- 
tion it contains concerning the papers of Commodore Preble: 


Nava Renpezvous, 
Boston Navy Yard, 


October 13, 1871. 
My Dear Sir. 


At the request of Edward Earnest Preble, Esq., Late a 
Lieut. Commander U.S. Navy, and only grandson of Com- 
modore Edward Preble, I have — arranged in Chrono- 
logical order, the M.S.S. papers of the latter, and for their 
better preservation had them bound in some thirty-four or five 
volumes octavo and folio, 

These valuable papers comprise the log-books of the U. S. 
Brig Pickvring, Frigate Essex, Frigate Constitution, and 
Ship Adams, while commanded by Edward Preble; his 
letter-books containing copies of all his official correspondence 
from 1798 to 1807 inclusive; his signal-books while in com- 
mand of the Hssex and Mediterranean Squadron, and all his 
miscellaneous and familiar correspondence, and many valu- 
able autograph letters and papers, whieh throw light upon the 
earlier organization of our Navy, of which Commodore Preble 
has been apply styled ‘‘ the father.”’ 

Among these papers I found in several letter-books a 
memorandum diary, which he probably consulted for dates, 
&c., in making up his public dispatches and private letters, 
and which is in some respects an index to some of the promi- 
nent events of his Naval career, 

Thinking extracts from one of these Diarys kept while 
Commodore Preble was operating against Tripoli in the year 
1804, would interest the readers of your newly announced 
Historica Recorp, I have caused them to be copied, and 
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MEMORANDUM DIARY. 


June 2d, 1803.—Received orders to 
command the U. S. Squadron destined for 
the Mediterranean. 

June 25th.—Completed coppering the 
Ship. 

, 14¢h.—Sailed for the Mediterra- 
nean in the Constitution, 44 guns and 400 
men. 

September 5th.—Saw Cape St. Vincent. 

September 7th.—Boarded the Moorish 
Frigate Maimona ot 30 guns, from Sallee, 
bound to Lisbon. Cape St. Maria in 
sight. 

September 13th.—Arrived at Gibralter 
and found the U. S. Ship Philadelphia 
Captain Bainbridge, with a Moorish man 
of war, of 22 guns, his prize, and the 
American Brig Cea, of Boston, captured 
by the Moor, and recaptured by the Phi/a- 
delphia.* 

September 14th.—The John Adams and 
Adams, U. S. Frigates arrived from the 
Eastward on their way to the U. S.? 

September 17th.—Went to Tangier to 
demand satisfaction for the insult offered 
our Flag, in the capture of the Ce/a. 

September 19th.—Sent the Philadelphia 
and Vixen to Blockade Tripoli, and placed 
both vessels under the immediate orders 
of Captain Bainbridge. 

October 6th.—The Emperor of Morocco, 
with 25,000 Troops arrived at Tangier.’ 

October 13th.—Peace re-established with 





send them herewith at your disproval to make such disposi- 
tion of, or extract from as you may see fit. 
Wishing you success in your new undertaking, 


am 
Very Truly Yours. 
Geo, H, Press. 


1 Captain Bainbridge had left the United States in July, in 
the frigate Philadelphia, and on the 26th of August captured 
the Moorish frigate Meshboha, found holding in possession 
the Celia, an American merchant vessel.—! Eprror. } 


2 The John Adams and the Adams, with other vessels, 
had been previously sent to the Mediterranean. Tripoli was 
blockaded by the former, in May, 1803, and the Jo 
Adams, which arrived at Gibralter late in July, enabled the 
Chesapeake and the Ren cle to cruise along the north 
shore of the Mediterranean for the protection of American 
commerce.—{ Ep1ror. } 


3 Preble had an interview with the Emperor of Morocco 
who disavowed the act of the Governor off Tangier, who had 
authorized the Me to cruise against American vessels. 

Eprror.] 














the Emperor of Morocco, and the Treaty 
of 1786 Ratified and confirmed.’ 

October 15th.—Returned to Gibralter. 

October 19th.—The frigates Mew York 
and John Adams sailed for the U. S. 

October 23d.—Sailed for Cadiz with the 
Enterprise in company, arrived the same 
day. 

re 6th.—Sailed from Cadiz for 
Gibralter. 

November 1 2th.—Declared Tripoli in a 
state of Blockade. 

November 13th.—Sailed for the coast of 
Tripoli. 

November 19th.—Landed Col. Lear and 
Family at Algiers.’ 

November 20th.—Sailed. 

November 24th.—Spoke the British Fri- 
gate Amazon, and received information of 
the loss of the Philadelphia on the coast 
of Tripoli.* 

November 27th.—Arrived off Malta and 
sent in a boat, which brought me a letter 
from Capt. Bainbridge dated Tripoli, ad- 
vising me of the loss of the Philadelphia. 

November 28th.—Arrived and anchored 
at Syracuse. 

December 12th.—The Vixen returned 
with the dispatches giving an account of 
the loss of the Philadelphia, not having 
been able to reach Gibralter on account 
of the severity of the weather. 

December 16th.—The Nautilus .sailed 
with dispatches for Gibralter, to be for- 
warded from thence to the U. S. N. Office. 

December 17th.—Sailed on a cruise off 
Tripoli, the Znferprise in company. 





1 This treaty was concluded in January, 1787 It was a 
compact for peace and friendship between the United States 
and the Emperor of M . That dominion was then an 
important one in the commercial world. It contained about 
8,000,000 inhabitants, and had an extensive trade with Europe 
in African products. The treaty was written in the Arabic 
language and translated into English, in the City of Morocco, 
by Isaac Cardoza Nunez, the Emperor's interpreter. It was 
signed on the part of the United States by Thomas Jefferson, 
at Paris, on the first of January, 1787, and by John Adams, 
at London, on the 2sth of the same month.—{ Eprror.] 


2 Tobias Lear, afterwards (as before) the 
of Washington, and who had been appoin' 
on coast.—j{ Eprror. } 


3 On the morning of the 31st of October, the Philadelphia 
chased a Tripolitan ship into the harbor of Tripoli. In en- 
deavoring to beat off, she struck on a concealed rock, and 
lying helpless was captured by the Tripolitans. Bainbridge 
and his officers were made prisoners. The officers were 
treated as prisoners of war, but the seamen were made slaves. 
Bainbridge’s captivity lasted many months.—{Ep:tor. ] 





rivate 


Consul-General 
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December 23d.—Captured the Turkish 
Ketch, called Mastico, with about 70 Tri- 
polines on board." 

December 26th.—A heavy gale of wind 
from the N, E. ; in danger of being lost on 
the coast of Tripoli. 

December 30th.—Anchored in Syracuse. 

January 12th, 1804.—Sailed in the 
Vixen for Malta, on business for the 
Squadron. 

January 14th.—Arrived at Malta, Sa- 
luted the Garrison, was received with 
politeness and attention by the [English] 
Navy and Army. 

January 24th.—Sailed for Syracuse and 
arrived next day. 

January 27th.—Nautilus arrived from 
Gibralter. 

February 3a.—The Siren and Intrepid 
sailed for Tripoli to burn the Philadelphia. 

February 19th.—Siren and Intrepid ar- 
rived, having executed my orders.” 

March 2d.—Sailed for Malta, and ar- 
rived next day. 

March 6th.—Three Tunisian Corvettes 
arrived. 

March 17th.—Sailed from Malta and 
arrived at Syracuse the same day. 

March 21st-—Sailed for Tripoli; carried 
over letters from the French Minister to 
the French Consul, sent to me by Mr. 
Livingston.* 

March 24th.—Sent a Flag in with the 
letters. Officer of the Flag saw Capt. 
Bainbridge. 

March 28th.—French Consul dined on 
Board, off Tripoli. 
oie Fa a et 5 See 


stantinople with a number of slave girls as a present tc the 
Sultan.—{Eprror.] 


2 A plan for ry ey the Philadelphia in the harbor of 
Tripoli, planned by Decatur, was approved by Preble. The 
Mastico, now named Intrepid, was employed for the ser- 
vice, by Decatur. She was accompanied by the Siren, 
Lieutenant (late Seerest] paring Stewart. They sailed into 
the harbor of Tripoli on the evening of the 16th of Feburary, 
and the Intrepid took a place by the side of the Ph 
phia, in the character of a vessel in distress. Most of her 
men were concealed until that moment, when Decatur and his 
officers, followed by the men, sprang on board the Philadel- 
phia. The Tripolitans were speedily subdued, and the fri; 
was set on fire. The Intrepid immediately, by the aid of 
oars, made her way seaward, followed by the shots from 
castles, batteries, and corsairs, but not a man was injured. 
For i brave deed Decatur was promoted to Captain.—{Ep- 
ITOR. 


3 Robert R. Livingston, then resident U.S. Minister at the . 
French Court. 
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March 30th.—A heavy gale, N. E. 

April 4th.—Anchored at Tunis Bay, 
Siren in company. ~ 

April 7th.—Put to sea in a gale from 
the N. W. 

April 12th. —Anchored in Malta Harbor. 

April 13th.—Vixen brought me letters 
from our Consul at Algiers, Mr. O’Brien 
joined us." 

April 1 4th.—Sailed for Syracuse. 

April 15th.—Arrived and anchored in 
Syracuse Harbor. 

April 17th. —Commissioned the Scourge ; 
a gale from the westward. 

April 22d.—-Some difficulty with the 
Governor of Syracuse respecting the deten- 
tion of officers by closing the gates, which 
was adjusted next day. 

April 26th.—Sailed on a cruise, 

April 29th.—Sent a boat on shore at 
Malta. 

May 2d.—Anchored in Tunis Bay, 

May 3a.—Sailed for Naples. 

May 7th.—Went on shore at Palermo, 
in Sicily. 

May 9th.—Anchored in Naples Bay. 

May 19th.—Sailed. 

May 25th.—Arrived at Messina. 

May 30th.—Sailed with 6 Gun Boats. 

May 31st.—Anchored at Syracuse. 

June 4th.—-Sailed. 

June 6th.—Anchored at Malta. 

June oth.—Sailed from Malta, for the 
coast of Tripoli. 

June 13th.—Sent Mr. O’Brien on shore 
at Tripoli under a Flag. He returned the 
same day. 


1 Captain Richard O’Brien, master of the ship hin, 
of Philadelphia. His vessel was one of the earliest victims 
of the Algerine Corsairs, who, in 1785, seized American mer- 
chant vessels in the Mediterranean and made slaves of their 
crews, Captain O’Brien and his pani so suffered 
He was a man of energy and intelligence, and for a long time 
cooperated most effectually with our government in its effort 
to procure the release of the American captives. When Col- 
onel David Humphreys, then American minister, at Lisbon, 
was appointed to negotiate for a ransom of the captives, Ca 
tain O’Brien was ded as the best aid the agent could 
have ; and he was of essential service to Mr. Donal , who, 
in 1795. was sent as U.S. Consul, to Tunis, whose governor 
had followed the example of the piratical Dey of Algiers. 

p with H hreys and others, during 








O’Brien’s correspond p 
the progress of efforts to obtain the release of about one hun- 
dred enslaved Americans, gives an interesting account of the 
state of affairs among those North African robbers. Th 
may be found in the roth volume of the American 
dential State ‘8.—{Eprror.} 
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June 14th.—Sailed for Tunis, Argus and 
Enterprise in company. 

June 19th.—Anchored in Tunis Bay, 

June 22d.—Sailec for Syracuse. 

June 24th.—Touched at Malta. 

June 25th.—Arrived at Syracuse. 

June 28th.—Sent 2000 Dollars and a 
quantity of clothing to Captain Bainbridge 
at Tripoli. 

June 29th.—Sailed for Messina, 

July st.—Arrived and anchored at 
Messina. 

July 8th.—The Nautilus sailed for Syra- 
cuse, with two Bomb Vessels under convoy. 

July oth.—1 sailed for Syracuse and 
arrived the same day. 

July 14th.—Sailed for the Seige of Tri- 
poli, with 2 Bomb Vessels, 6 gun boats, 
the Mautilus, and Enterprise in company. 

July 16th.—Anchored with the Squadron 
at Malta. 

July 21st.—Sailed with the Squadron. 

July 25th.—Arrived in sight of Tripoli. 

July 28th.—Anchored the Squadron 
near the Batteries,| when N. E. gale soon 
obliged us to go to sea again. 

August 3d.—Attacked the Town and 
Harbor, and captured 3 gun boats, Lt. 
Decatur was killed.’ 

August 7th.—Attacked the batteries. 
Lost Lt. Caldwell, one Midshipman (Mr. 
Dorsey) and several men.* 

August 8th.—jJohn Adams, 
Chauncey, arrived from the U. S. 

August 11th.—Sent a flag on shore to 
endeavor to exchange prisoners. 

August 24th.—Bombarded Tripoli. 


Captain 


1 Preble anchored the Constitution two and a half miles 
from the walled city, whose protection consisted in heavy 
batteries, mounting 115 cannon, 19 gun-boats, a brig, 2 
schooners and some galleys, 25,000 land soldiers, a 
sheltering reef of dangerous rocks and shoals.—{ Eprror. } 


2 Lieutenant James Decatur was a younger brother of Cap- 
tain Stephen Decatur, and was in command of gun-boat 
Number Two. He had caused the surrender of one of the 
enemy’s largest vessels, and was boarding her to take posses- 
sion, when the captain of the surrendered vessel treacherously 
shot him and escaped. The Tripolitan’s pistol was loaded 
with two balls, connected by a wire. The wire struck De- 
catur on the forehead, and bending, the two balls entered his 
temples, one on each side, and killed him instantly.—{ Eprror.] 


8 The second attack on Tripoli began at half-past two 
o’clock in the afternoon. An hour later, a red hot shot from 
the city passed into the hull of the gun-boat Number Nine, 
and fired her magazine. The vessel was destroyed, and with 
it Liéut. James Caldwell, of the Siren, Midshipman John 

y, and eight of her crew.—{Epiror. } 












August 28th.—Attacked the Town and 
Harbor with the whole Squadron.’ 

September 34.—A general attack on the 
Town and Harbor. 

September 4th.—Sent in the Intrepid 
Fire Ship; lost captain Somers, Lt. Wads- 
worth and Israel.’ 

September 7th.—Gun boats sailed for 
Syracuse. 

September 10th.—Commodore Barron 
arrived with the President and Constella- 
tion, and took command.,* 

September 12th.—Captured 2 Greek 
ships in sight of Tripoli for breach of 
Blockade. 

September 14th.—Sailed for Malta with 
the two prizes in company. 

September 16th.—Arrived at Malta. 

September 22d.—Sailed for Syracuse in 
the Argus to settle accounts. 

September 24th.—Arrived at Syracuse, 
and ordered Capt. Decatur to go to Malta 
and take command of the Constitution. 

October 24th.—Returned to Malta in 
the Argus, after having travelled by land 
from Syracuse to Messina. Found there 
the President, John Adams, Argus, and 
Enterprise. 

October 28th.—Took up my quarters on 
shore, and left Capt. Decatur in command 
of the Constitution. Congress arrived. 

October 29th.—Joined the John Adams, 
Capt. Chauncy. 

November 2d.—Sailed for Syracuse, the 





1 A brief but sharp attack was made, on the 24th of August, 
but a fourth and more formidable assault was begun at three 
o’clock in the morning of the 28th, by the American gun- 
boats, as they, alone, could be advantageously worked 
in the harbor. The conflict continued until dawn, when 
the gun-boats were withdrawn and the Constitution run- 
ning in, soon silenced the Tripolitan batteries and the 
guns of the castle, sunk a Tunisian vessel, injured a Spanish 
one, severely bruised the gun-boats of the enemy, and then 
withdrew without losing a man.—{Eprror. } 


2 The Intrepid had been converted into a floating mine for 
the Raspes of destroying the Barbary cruisers in the harbor 
of Tripoli. She bore roo barrels of gunpowder and a large 
quantity of shot, shell and angular pieces of iron. She was 
sent into the harbor, under Captain Somers, assisted by Lieu- 
tenant Wadsworth, of the Constitution, and Joseph Israel an 
ardent young man who went on board the Intrepid by stealth. 
The Intrepid entered the harbor at nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, and was soon exploded. The gallant men who were ex- 

ted to return in a boat, were never heard of afterward. 

ir fate yet remains a mystery.—{ Eprror. | 


* Captain Samuel Barron. Lack of powder and the ap- 


so of the stormy ee Lge Preble to abandon 
er operations against Tripoli, and he was simply keeping 
up the blockade, when Barron el tae 
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President, Congress, and Constitution in 
company, 

November 4th.—I sailed in the John 
Adams for Sicily. 

November 6th.—Arrived at Syracuse. 

November 16th.—Sailed with the Scourge 
in company. 

November 18th.—Arrived at Messina, 

November 19th.—Scourge arrived. 

November 22d.—Sailed for Palermo. 

November 28th.—Arrived at Palermo; 
found the Scourge. 

November 30th.—Scourge sailed for the 
U.S. with dispatches. 

December 2d.—Sailed for Naples. 

December 7th.—Arrived in Naples Bay 
in a gale from the westward, lost 2 anchors 
and parted 2 cables. 

December 23d,—Started from Naples 
Bay for the U. S. ' 

January 6th, 1805.—Arrived at Gib- 
ralter ; received provisions and water. 

January oth.—Sailed for the U. S.; 
touched at Tangier. 

January 17th.—Saw the Salvages. 

January 18th.—Saw Palma and other of 
the Canary Islands. 

February 23d.—Got Soundings. 

February 25th.—Arrived at anchor off 
Sandy Hook Light House. 

February 26th.—Went to New York in 
a Pilot Boat. 

February 27th.—Ship arrived, 

February 28th.—Sat off for Washington. 

March 4th.—Arrived at Washington, 
and waited on the President. 

March 15th.—Received orders for Bos- 
ton or Portland to build 2 Bombs and 2 
Gun Boats. 

Settled up to the 27th of Feb. with the 
Navy Dept. as Commodore, and received 
$3000, in a draft. 

March 19th.—Left the City of Washing- 
ton on my way to Portland. Arrived at 
Baltimore. 

March 20th.—Sailed for French Town 
in a Packet and arrived the same night. 

March 21st.—Sat off for New Castle by 
stage, at ro A.M., arrived at 2 P.M., 
sailed for Philadelphia in a Packet. At 5 
P.M. arrived, was visited by a number of 
respectable gentlemen, and invited to a 
public dinner. 
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March 22d.—Dined with Charles Bid- 
dle; delivered an Order to the Navy 
Agents for Howitzers and Shells. 

March 23a.—Dined in public with 63 
gentlemen. 

March 25th.—Left Philadelphia and 
lodged at Capt. Decatur’s at Frankford. 

March 26th.—Dined with Gov. Bloom- 
field,’ in Trenton, N. J. 

March 27th.—Arrived in New York. 

March 30th.—Dined in Public with 130 
of the respectable citizens of New York. 

April 2d.—Left New York in a Packet 
for Providence. 

April 4th.—Arrived at Newport. 

April 5th.—Arrived in Boston. 

April 6th.—Received an invitation from 
the citizens of Boston to a Public Dinner. 

April 7th.—Went to Salem to contract 
for Bomb Vessels and Gun Boats, but 
could not. 

April 8th.—Returned to Boston. 

April 9th.—Wrote Secretary Navy and 
advertised two vessels to be purchased and 
fitted as Bombs from this place. 

April 1oth.—Dined in Public, 150 at 
Table. 

April 11th.—Left Boston and dined at 
Salem; lodged at Well’s tavern in Hampton. 

April 13th.—Breakfasted at Saco, and 
dined at Portland. 


1 William Bloomfield who was a Brigadier General in the 
war of 1812,~'15, 
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April 15th.—Received an invitation from 
the citizens of Portland to dine in Public. 

April 18¢h.—Dined in Public at Colum- 
bia Hall. 

Commodore Preble returned home from 
his expedition against Tripoli, with the 
most cordial expressions of the personal 
and official regards of his officers; and he 
was received by his government and fellow 
citizens with public testimonials of their 
satisfaction and applause. 

Congress voted thanks to him and all 
who had served under him, and bestowed 
upon Preble a gold medal bearing appro- 
priate devices and inscriptions. On one 
side is his portrait in profile with legend: 
EDWARD PREBLE, DUCI STRENUO COMITIA 
AMERICANA. On the reverse, the Ameri- 
can fleet bombarding the town and forts 
of Tripoli, and the legend: Vinpici Com- 
MERCIT AMERICANA. ANTE ‘TRIPOLI, 
MDCCCIV. 

Whenever Preble visited the National 
Capital, the President and heads of De- 
partments, and leading citizens appeared 
to have been quick to honor him with 
their personal compliments and social con- 
sideration not only after the events here 
noticed, but before, because of his gallant 
conduct in the service. President Jeffer- 
son, Mr. Madison the Secretary of State, 
and others, invited him to their tables as 
a most welcome guest. 

A fac simile of one of their invitations 


"HM heregn hey ep Tee 


favee G Cet « Pacle GC Péter. 


enn hp on Mt Gute, at 3 Clauxz 


ya on Ves 25 


SECRETARY MADISON’S INVITATION. 














The correspondence concerning the 
medal voted by Congress between the 
Secretary of the Navy (Robert Smith) 
Commodore Preble and the Navy Agent 
at Philadelphia, (George Harrison,) ex- 
tending from June, 1805, to April, 1807, 
gives a curious history of the methods 
employed in the bestowment of such testi- 
monials. 

The device was the first consideration. 
In June, 1805, Preble, at the request of 
the Secretary of the Navy, sent to Mr. 
Harrison (who was charged with the duty 
of having the die prepared) three sketches 
of attacks on Tripoli. Then there was 
some correspondence about the size, the 
Secretary of the Navy mentioning the fact 
that ‘‘ medals for crowned heads never ex- 
ceeded three inches in diameter,’’ and ex- 
pressed his willingness that Preble’s should 
be two-and-a-half inches. With this, Pre- 
ble, in July, expressed his satisfaction, 
and sent to the Secretary another drawing, 
which he said, ‘‘is as correct a view of the 
commencement of the attack, August 3d, 
as can well be given in so small a com- 
pass.”’ 

Mr. Harrison employed Riech, a skilful 
engraver in Philadelphia, to cut the dies 
for the medal. Riech was then one of the 
best artists, of that kind, in this country, 
and was employed by the Superintendant 
of the Mint. He was passionately fond 
of music, and was a good amateur per- 
former. Ill health compelled him to cease 
the practice of his art, when he went ‘to 
the West and there died. 

‘*The medal is in hand, and by the 
spring, the President-will have the pleasure 
of handing it to you.’’ Harrison wrote 
to Preble, in-August,, But there seemed 
to have been delay in commencing the 
die, for at the close of October, Preble 
sent to the Navy Agent, through a friend 
in New York, a drawing of one of the 
attacks on Tripoli, furnished by Captain 
Bainbridge. 

In May, 1806, the Secretary of the Navy 
sent the completed medal to Preble, by 
Lieutenant Jones, accompanied by a letter 
dated the 17th, in which he said,—‘‘ You 
will receive it, Sir, as a testimony of your 
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country’s estimation of the important and 
honorable services rendered by you; and 
you will be pleased to accept an assurance 
of the great pleasure I have in the honor 
of presenting it to you.’’ 

On the 31st of March, 1807, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy inquired of Mr. Harrison, 
whether any extra impressions of the 
medal (in bronze) had been made, as he 
wished to distribute some; to which the 
Navy Agent replied, that he had none, for 
as late as the previous December the coiner 
at the mint had been too busy to strike 
any; and that soon afterward, the Director 
of the Mint called upon him with the in- 
formation that by an accident to the 
machinery, the medals could not be struck 
at the mint. The dies were then placed 
in the hands of Mr. Armitage, who had a 
machine of considerable force, and Mr. 
Harrison received permission from the 
Secretary to send them to Birmingham, 
England, in case Mr. Armitage did not 
succeed in making good impressions. This 
it is believed was done. 

When, late in 1812, other commanders 
had won laurels on the ocean, in a war 
which had begun a few months be‘ore 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, and it was evident that other testi- 
monials would be awarded, the subject of 
the medal voted to Commodore Preble 
was brought up in Congress by the follow- 
ing motion offered by Josiah Quincy, of 
Mass~chusetts, on the 16th of December. 

‘* Resolved: That the President of 
the United States be requested to cause to 
be laid before this House a statement of 
the proceedings which have been had 
under the resolution of Congress of the 3d 
of March, 1805, whereby the President 
of the United States was requested to 
cause a gold medal to be presented to 
Commodore Edward Preble, and a sword 
to each of the commanding officers and 
midshipmen who distinguished themselves 
in the attack on the town, batteries, and 
naval force of Tripoli; and that he be also 
requested to state the names of the officers 
who have received swords by virtue of the 
above mentioned resolutions, accompany- 
ing the same with an account of the ex- 
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penditures of the appropriation of twenty 
thousand dollars, made for these objects, 
and specifying the objects to which the 
unexpended balance of said appropriation, 
if there were any such, have been applied.”’ 

Mr. Quincy and Mr. Rufus King were 
appointed a committee to present the reso- 
lution to the President. They did so on 
Saturday, the 19th of December, and on 
the 23d the President transmitted to the 
House a brief message with a letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy, written two days. 
before, and a statement of the Accountant 
of the Navy Department. 

The Secretary stated that no swords had 
been presented to either of the commis, 
sioned officers, or midshipmen, who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the attack on 
Tripoli, and that it was not known to that 
Department that there ever was made, by 
Congress, a specific appropriation of $20,- 
ooo for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the resolution referred to. The reason 
given for the non-compliance of the Presi- 
dent with the request of Congress to pre- 
sent a sword to each of the officers and 
midshipmen who distinguished themselves 
on the occasions mentioned, was, that as 
only such were to be so honored, he found 
the task of discrimination too delicate, as 
all had been presented to him as ‘‘ having 
acted gloriously,’’ and that the degrada- 
tion which those omitted might have 
suffered, would have been injurious to the 
service, 
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The Accountant of the Navy Depart- 
ment reported that the payments on 
account of the Preble medal were as fol- 
lows. 


1805, July 29th, 
1806, April 15th, 
‘July 3d, 

‘¢ zoth, 


$ 15,00 
264,61 


15,00 
‘é 


The message and documents were re- 
ferred to a committee composed of Messrs. 
Quincy, Randolph, Roane, Laycock, 
Troup, Emott, and Dinsmoor, to consider 
and report thereon. They submitted their 
report on Friday, the 26th of February, 
which was referred to a committee of the 
whole house on the next Wednesday, the 
first of March. .It was not then called up. 
More important business occupied the 
House at that time, for it was just at the 
close of the short session. 

The war then begun, went on, and in- 
stead of making inquiries about previous 
awards of honor to gallant men, Congress 
frequently voted medals and swords to 
other gallant men. 

The entire correspondence concerning 
the Preble medal, with an engraving of it, 
was published in the American Journal of 
Numismatics, for January, 1872. A pic- 
ture of the medal may also be found in 
Lossinc’s Pictorial Field Book of the War 


of 1812, on page 123. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED 


Mr. Drake here continues his interesting account 
of books published by subscription in New Eng- 
land, before the year 1800, begun on page 19 of 
the Rccorp, 


The next book on our list is considered 
a curiosity, as well for its rarity as that it 
required a subscription to bring it before 
the public. Its title follows in full:— 

‘*A Narrative of the Captivity of Nehe- 
miah How, who was taken by the Indians 
at Great Meadow Fort above Fort Dum- 
mer, \yhere he was an Inhabitant, October 


BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


11th, 1745. 
he met with in his travelling to Canada, 


Giving an Account of what 


and while be was in prison there. ‘To- 
gether with an Account of Mr. How’s 
Death at Canada. Psal. cxxxvul, 1, 2, 3, 
4; Boston: N. E. Printed 
and sold opposite the Prison in Queen 
Street, 1748.”’ 

This is a pamphlet of 23 pages, 12 mo. 
The subscribers names occupy but a single 
leaf, which is not paged. 

The whole number of names on the list 
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is fifty-three. Of these, three were for 
seven copies each, one for five, one for 
three, all the others for stx each. The 
list commences with the town of Wor- 
cester, which gave four names—all for sx 
copies each, viz. John Chandler, Esq., 
Major Daniel Howard, Mr. Thomas 
Wheeler, and Mr. John. Curtiss. Con- 
cord three, the Hon. James Minot, Esq., 
Mr. Thomas Murrow, and Mr. Henry 
Flint, each for six. The town of Boston 
must have been poorly canvassed, as but 
two names are given, viz:, Mr. Jonas 
Leonard, and Mr. John Burbeen, each for 
six. Rutland had nineteen names, viz., 
Capt. Joseph Stevens, Capt. Edward Rice, 
Mr. Moses Leonard, Mr. Andrew Henty, 
Mr. Thomas Flint, Mr. Nathan Stone, 
Mr. James Caldwell, Mr. Joseph Houlton, 
Mr. Aaron Ross, Capt. John Hubbard, Mr. 
Edward Invuse, Mr. Eliphalet Howe, Mr. 
Jonas Stone, Mr. Daniel Davis, Mr. Israel 
How, Mr. Benjamin Willard, Mr. Skelton 
Felton, Deacon Eleazer Ball, and Mr. 
Moses How, all for six each, except the 
last who took seven, and D. Davis shree. 
In Lancaster were but two subscribers. 
viz. Samuel Willard, Esq., and Mr. 
Joshua Hide, each for six. Cambridge 
produced but two. Wm. Brattle, Esq., and 
Edmund Goff, Esq., each for six. Hough- 
ton, John Shepard, Esq.; Shrewsbury, 
Mr. Daniel Willard, seven. Hartford, 
Mr. Edward Cudwell, Jun.; Brimfield, 
Mr. Daniel Burt; Sturbridge, Capt. Moses 
Marsey; Norton, Capt. Jonathan Law- 
rence, seven; Sudbury, Mr. Isaac Baldwin, 
Mr. David How, and Mr. Ezekiel How; 
Brookfield, Oliver Hayward, Esq., Mr. 
Ebenezer How, and Mr. Abner Brown; 
Uxbridge, John Harwood, Esq., Upton, 
Mr. Jonathan Wood; Woodstock, Mr. 
Joseph Chaffe, Jun.; Mendon, Mr. Wm. 
Rawson, Jun. ; Townshend, Mr. Timothy 
Heald ; Leicester, Mr. Oliver Witt, [since 
changed to De Witt] five; Marlboro, Mr. 
Ephraim Brigham; Springfield, Mr. Luke 
Hebbins, and Mr. Nathaniel Ely. This 
comprises the whole list—all subscribers 
for six copies, except where otherwise 
noted. 

The little work has neither Preface nor 
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Introduction, and is of such rarity that 
but very few copies are known to be in 
existence. Our copy, though perfect,has 
seen hard service. It is the smallest work 
ever issued by subscription, so far as the 
writer’s knowledge extends in the direction 
of books with subscribers names in them. 

There is quite a stir among the Howes- 
and Hows of this generation, and we learn 
that a large work is in preparation upon 
the genealogical history of the family. 
The story of Jemima How, also a captive 
among the Indians is well known. She 
was a Sawtell or Sartwell—the name being 
variously written, we mention this as her 
maiden name does not appear in any of the 
many accounts of her and her captivity. 

We come now to a very handsomely 
printed volume, of the square octavo size, 
bearing this titl.—‘*The LIFE and 
CHARACTER of the Reverend Benjamin 
Colman, D.D., Late Pastor of a Church 
in Boston, NEw ENGLAND, who deceased 
August 29th, 1747. By EBENEZER Tu- 
RELL, A.M., Pastor of Medford; Rev. ii, 
19. I know thy, SERVICE.—Von 
Nobis nati sumus. Boston New Enc- 
LAND, Printed and sold by Rocers and 
Fow.eE in, Queen Street, and by J. Ep- 
warps, in Cornhill, mpccx1rx.’’ 

This is rather a thin octavo, of but 238 
pages. And when we read the author’s 
Postscript, we regretted that what he 
omitted is probably what students of this 
age would prize the most; namely, an 
Appendix, ‘‘ containing many curious and 
entertaining Pieces.’’ ‘This omission he 
tells his readers ‘‘ must now lie buried for 
want of sufficient subscriptions and encour- 
agement to the undertakers; and by 
reason the Books already swelling to a 
bulk beyond expectation and DESIRE OF 
soME of the Subscribers.’’ 

This announcement must have appeared 
rather extraordinary to the people who 
knew Dr. Colman; inasmuch as the estate 
of that eminent gentleman is believed to 
have been ample to warrant the expense 
of a much larger volume independent of 
any subscription. The husband of his 
only surviving child was his biographer. 
We forbear drawing inferences here, and 
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will refer the reader to a memoir of Dr. 
Colman and his family in the third volume 
of the ‘‘New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register.’’ He was the first 
minister of the Brattle Street Church, 
Boston. 

To the volume under notice is a Preface 
by the Rev. Martuer Bytes, the Rev. 
E.uis Gray, and the Rev. SAMUEL Coop- 
ER. Though they do justice to the 
memory of Dr. Colman, they evidently 
thought an apology necessary for Mr. 
Turell. 

The list of subscribers is very small, 
consisting of but about 195. Sixty-four 
of these subscribed for more than one 
copy. In all 371 copies were thus dis- 
posed of. Probably little or no exertion 
was made to secure names for the work, 
perhaps none beyond the ‘‘ undertakers’ 
at their places of business. The list is a 
very splendid one, as it respects men of 
distinction. Noone subscribed for more 
than six copies. ‘Those who are down for 
this number are the Hon. John Alford, 
Esq. ; John Colman, Esq. ; Peter Chardon ; 
Mr. Benjamin Dearborn; Mr. Daniel 
Greenleaf; Thomas Hancock, Esq.; Mr. 
Edward Marion; Mr. Timothy Newell ; 
John Phillips, Esq. ; Mr. James Pitts; the 
Rev. Ebenezer Parkman; Mrs. Prudence 
Prentice ; Mr. John Staniford ; Mr. Thomas 
Savage; William Tyler, Esq., the Rev. 
Mr. William Thompson; the Rev. Mr. 
James Darney; the Hon. Jacob Wendell ; 
Major Ephraim Williams; Mr. William 
White; Mr. Jonathan Whitney; Messrs. 
Willis and Fitch. ‘Those for four copies 
were the Rev. Mr. Samuel Cooper; John 
Fayerweather, Esq. ; Capt. Ebenezer Sto- 
rer. Those for three copies were Mr. 
Thomas Allen; Mr. James Bowdoin; Mr. 
Richard Cany; Col. Wiiliam Downe; 
Mr. Thomas Fluker ; Mr. Edward Jackson ; 
the Rev. William Wetsted. Those for two 
were Mrs. Rebecca Amory; Thos. Bul- 
finch ; Josias Byles, Jun.; Jonas Clarke, 
Esq.; Mr. Wm. Cooper; Mr. Richard 
Cranch ; Mrs. Hannah Davis; Mr. William 


Davis; the Rev. Ellis Gray; John Gore; 
Mr. John Kneeland; Mr. Richard Man- 
son; Rev. Mr. Samuel Niles; Mr. William 
Owen; Mr. Daniel Oliver; Mr. Edmund 
Quincy, Jun; Mr. Henry Quincy; Jacob 
Royall, Esq., Mr. Samuel Phillips Savage ; 
Isaac Smith; Mr. Royall Tyler; Edward 
Wigglesworth, D.D., and Hollisian, Pro- 
fessor of Harvard College; Mr. Jacob 
Wendell, Jun. ; Mr. William Winter. All 
the others were for one each. Among 
these are some historical and noted names, 
as the Rev. Mr. Nathaniel Appleton; Mr. 
Samuel Adams [probably the father of the 
patriot of the same name]; Rev. Mr. 
Simon Bradstreet; Edward Bromfield; 
Roland Cotton, Esq., Rev. Samuel Check- 
ley; Rev. Mr. Marston Cabot; Mr. Seth; 
Mr. Ebenezer and Mr. John Coburn ; Mr. 
William Cheseborough; Rev. Mr. Samuel 
Dexter; Mr. Richard Draper; Rev. Mr. 
Andrew Eliot; Mr. Samuel Franklin, 
Jun.; Mr. Eleazer Fisher; Mr. John 
Gardner; Mrs. Hannah Glover; Rev. 
Timothy Harrington; Mr. Joseph How; 
Mr. Phineas Holden; Rev. Mr. Jeridiah 
Jewett; Mrs. Mary Johnson; Mr. John 
Knight; Mr. Jonathan Kimball; Hon. 
Benjamin Lynde, Esq.; Col: Benjamin 
Lincoln; Rev. Mr. Israel Loring, Mr. 
Jonathan Lewis; Rev. Mr. John More- 
head; Rev. Mr. Jonathan Mayhew; Mr. 
Belcher Noyes; Jeremiah Powell, Esq. ; 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Prince; Rev. Mr. Jona. 
Parsons; Mr. Joseph Palmer; Mr. Wm. 
Pratt; Mr. Benjamin Pickman; Mr. David 
Rawland ; Mr. Joseph Roby; Mr. Ebenezer 
Rice; Rev. Mr. Joseph Sewall; Mr. Joseph 
Seccomb; Mr. Joseph Sherburne; Mr. 
John Seollay; Mr. Malachy Salter, Jun. ; 
Mr. Edward Ladd Sanders; Mr. John 
Tudor; Mr. Benjamin Toppan; Mr. Wm. 
Thomas; Mr. Simon Tufts; Mr. Cornelius 
Thayer; Rev. Mr. Wm. Vinal; Rev. Mr. 
Wm. Williams; Mr. Timothy White; Mr. 
Thomas Wade; Mr. John Mico Wendell. 

No place of residence is given to any of 
the subscribers. 














We properly lament the violence of polit- 
ical and religious partisanship in our day ; 
and the less hopeful sometimes fancy that 
society is degenerating into an unhappy 
association of antagonisms that will be de- 
structive of civilization and hurtful to 
christianity. But he who studies the phases 
of society as they existed in our country and 
in England in the latter part of the last 
century, will readily perceive that the 
reverse isa fact. Placability, toleration and 
forgetfulness of irritations in discussion 
which were almost unknown then, are now 
universally prevalent. Implacability, in- 
tolerance and resentment for affronts against 
opinion, which alienated personal friends 
and divided families were everywhere pre- 
valent. Then, very few minds arose su- 
perior to the influence which mold men 
into demagogues in politics and bigots in 
religion; and the wisest and purest patriots 
of our Revolutionary times, were often 
eminent for their vehemence and even ran- 
cor in their discussions of public measures. 

Circumstances were favorable to the nur- 
ture of such feelings. Strong convictions 
concerning the most vital questions, gave 
tone to men’s actions. The young and 
independent nation was the fruit of a vi- 
olent moral and physical struggle; and 
those who had battled manfully for the 
production of that fruit were extremely 
jealous for the healthy growth of the tree 
that bore it. They could not tolerate any- 
thing that seemed like opposition to or 
even luke-warmness for their cause. 

Antipathy to England, the recent deadly 
foe of the colonists and then the most 
insolent and overbearing of all the mem- 
bers of the family of nations, was a wide- 
spread passion and any show of admiration 
for British institutions in part or in whole, 
was regarded as disloyalty to the new 
Republic. 

It was indeed atime of bitter partisan- 
ship when a writer in a news-paper (Aurora 
of Philadelphia) could say on the retire- 
ment of the First President from office— 
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JEFFERSON CARICATURED. 


“If ever a nation has been debauched by a 
man, the American nation has been de- 
bauched by Washington. If ever a nation 
was deceived by a man, the American 
nation has been deceived by Washington. 
Let his conduct, then, be an example to 
future ages. Let it serve to be a warning 
that no man may be an idol. Let the his- 
tory of the Federal government instruct 
mankind, that the mask of patriotism may 
be worn to conceal the foulest designs 
against the liberties of the people.”’ 

And another wrote—‘‘Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation. If ever 
there was a time that would license the 
reiteration of the exclamation of the pious 
Simeon, that time is now arrived; for 
the man who is the source of all the 
misfortunes of our country is this day 
reduced to a level with his fellow citi- 
zens and no longer possessed of power to 
multiply evils upon the United States. 
When a retrospect is taken of the Wash- 
ington administration for eight years, it is 
a subject of the greatest astonishment that 
a single individual should have cankered 
the principles of republicanism in an en- 
lightened people just emerged from the 
gulf of despotism and should have carried 
his designs against the public liberty so 


far as to have put in jeopardy its very’ 


existence. Such, however, are the facts, 
and, with them staring us in the face, this 
day ought to bea /udilee in the United 
States.”’ 

The jealousy and intolerance first no- 
ticed were very conspicuous during Wash- 
ington’s administration as the first Pres- 
ident of the Republic. The opinions of 
politicians and the people were crystalized 
into two great factions or political parties 
known respectivly as Federalists and Repub- 
licans. The acknowledged leader of the 
Federalists or Conservatives was Alexander 
Hamilton, and the real founder and leader 
of the Republican party, or the Democracy 
was Thomas Jefferson. 
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These men were both members of Wash- 
ington’s cabinet, and his confidential advi- 
sers. Jefferson had but lately returned 
from France when he was called to a seat 
in the cabinet. He had been there several 
years on diplomatic service; had seen the 
uprising of the so-called French democracy 
against the privileged orders, known as 
the French Revolution; had been intimate 
with some of the best and purest of the 
leaders in the movement, such as Layfayette, 
and had become thoroughly saturated with 
the idea that a weak government and a 
strong people were the best guarantees of 
liberty to the citizen, 

With such feelings Jefferson went to New- 
York to enter upon his ministerial duties. 
The conservatism of Washington and his 
associates in the government, and their 
lack of enthusiasm on the subject ,of the 
Erench Revolution, which glowed so warm- 
ly in his own heart, were construed by 
him into indifference to the spread of Dem- 
ocratic principles, The cold conservatism 


of what was called the best society in New- 
York, much of it infused with the old Tory 


element, chilled him. He was alarmed, 
shocked, and dissatisfied. He had scarcely 
taken his seat in the cabinet before, with 
his usual freedom of speech, he openly 
declared that some of his associate minis- 
ters held decidedly monarchical views ; and 
it became a settled conviction in his mind 
that there was a party in the United States 
at work, secretly, and sometimes openly 
for the overthrow of Republicanism.  Bit- 
terness soon sprang up between Mr. Jeffer- 
son and some of his colleagues upon whose 
patriotism his expressed opinion cast in- 
jurious reflections.. He attacked John 
Adams as a monarchist because of the sen- 
timents of his ‘‘ Discourse on Davila,’’ a 
work which had appeared at an inopportune 
time; and Jefferson as a free thinker in re- 
ligion, and Adams, cast in the mold of 
Puritan thought on divine subjects, found 
immediate and bitter partizans in the re- 
ligious world. Jefferson was denounced 
as an infidel, because he followed reason 
instead of the theologians. 

At Hamilton, whose Funding System 
and Government Bank, Jefferson regarded 
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as instruments for enslaving the people, 
his sharpest arrows of criticism were aimed. 
Hamilton made first defensive and then 
offensive war upon his antagonist. Two 
great parties were formed and bitter was 
the strife. The number of combatants 
speedily increased. The war of words 
waxed hot, and attacks upon personal char- 
acter often took the place of argument. 
Caricature was then little known as an 
art or weapon in this country, or it would 


‘have been most extensively employed as it 


then was in England. Yet it was not un- 
known: and a well executed caricature 
intended to convey the idea that Mr. Jeffer- 
son was willing to lay upon the Altar of 
French Democracy (which had, in the 
Reign of Terror, developed into a terrible 
scourge) the constitution and liberties of 
his country, and the Christian religion. 
That Caricature, of which areduced copy 
is here given, is 12 by 14 inches in size. 
Upon an * Altar to Gallic Despotism,’’ 
entwined by a serpent, before which Jeffer- 
son is kneeling in devotion, are laid various 
papers so marked as to indicate his lack of 
orthodoxy in religion such as ‘‘Godwin,’’ 
“‘Age of Reason,’’ ‘J. J. Rousseau,’’ 
‘¢ Helvetius,’’ ‘‘ Voltaire,’ and the ‘‘ Auro- 
ra’’ and ‘‘Chronicle,’’ newspapers. 
Around the Altar are bags of offerings, 
marked ‘‘ Portugal Oranges Bribe,’ 
‘«¢« American Spoliations,’’ ‘‘ Spain,’’ ‘‘ Ven- 
ice,’’ ‘‘Sardinia,’’ ‘‘ Dutch Resources,’’ 
‘* Flanders.’’ Back of these is seen the de- 
mon of the French Revolution, black and 
wicked, with adagger nearhishand. Over 
all is the American Eagle soaring with a 
scroll marked ‘‘Constitution and Indepen- 
dence U. S. A.’’ in one talon, which has 
snatched it from the altar on which Jefferson 
had placed it,while the other talon is defend- 
ing the scroll from the enraged worshipper 
who is trying to seize it. From Jefferson’s 
hand is falling a letter upon which are the 
words, ‘To Mazzei.’’ This Caricature which 
forms a frontispiece to the pamphlet enti- 
tled ‘‘Observation on the dispute between 
the United States and France’’ by Robert 
G. Harper, in the possession of the writer, 
is without date. It was probably issued in 
the summer of 1797, at the time when the 
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JEFFERSON CARICATURED. 





public mind was much excited by the re- branches of the legislature, all the officers : 
publication in American newspapers of of the government, all who want to be offi- i 
Jefferson’s letter to Mazzei, mentioned ina cers, all timid men who prefer the calm of 
foot-note on page 4 of the Recorp. The despotism to the boisterous sea of liberty, : 
following is a copy of that letter dated British merchants, and Americans trading 
Monticello, June 24th 1796, omitting what ‘on British capitals, speculators and holders ' 
is of a private nature: in the Bank and public funds, a contri- ' 
‘The aspect of our politics has wonder- ance invented for the purposes of corrup- i: 
fully changed since you left us. In place of tion, and for assimilating us in all things to 4 
that noble loveof liberty and republican the rotten as well as the sound parts of the 
government which carried ustriumphantly British model. It would give you a fever 
through the war, an Anglican monarchical were I to name to you the apostates who ei 
and aristocratical party has sprung up, have gone over to these heresies, men who ii 
whose avowed object is to draw over us were Samsons in the field and- Solomons iy 
the substance, as they have already done jn the council, but who have had their ia 
the forms, of the British government. The heads shorn by the harlot England. In i) 
main body of our citizens, however, remain short we are likely to preserve the liberty we i 
true to their republican principles; the have obtained only by unremitting labors 4 
whole landed interest is republican, andso and perils. But weshall preserve it, and our {} 
is a great mass of talent. Against usarethe mass of weight and wealth on the good 
executive, the judiciary, two out of three side is so great, as to leave no danger that 
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force will ever be attempted against us. 
We have only to awake and snap the 
Lilliputian cords with which they have been 
entangling us during the first sleep which 
succeeded our labours.’’ 

This letter was first printed in America 
by Noah Webster, who caused it to be 
translated from the French (the ‘‘ Moni- 
teur.’’) .It was published in his daily 
newspaper, the ‘‘ Minerva,’’ on the 29th 
of April, 1797, and his weekly paper, the 
‘*Herald,’’ on the 3d of May. It first 
met the eye of Mr. Jefferson, at Bla- 
densburg in Maryland when he was on 
his way to Philadelphia to take his seat 
as President of the National Senate. 
‘‘For a moment,’’ Jefferson said in a 


letter to Mr. Madison on the 3rd of August, 
‘*T felt that I musttake the field of the 
Friends at Philadelphia 


public papers.’’ 
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persuaded him not to doso. The Federal 
newspapers attacked him violently and 
tried to produce a rupture between him 
and Washington, by assuming that the 
retired President was alluded to in the 
reflection upon the Society of the Cincin- 
nati in the expression ‘‘Samsons in the 
field and Solomons in council.’’ But 
Washington knew better and Jefferson re- 
mained silent, and in alittle while the storm 
blew over. Yet so late as 1824, Timothy 
Pickering brought up the matter against 
Mr. Jefferson, alleging that in the letter he 
had allusion to Washington. This drew 
from Mr. Jefferson a letter to Mr. Van- 
Buren, in which a complete history of the 
affair is given, and the question as to 
the allusion to Washington, was settled 
forever. 





PITT’S STATUE IN CHARLESTON. 


The Repeal of the famous Stamp Act of 
1765, in the spring of 1766, produced uni- 
versal joy in the Anglo-American Colonies. 
William Pitt had been the chief instrument 
in the British Parliament, in securing the 
passage of the repeal act, and the Ameri- 
cans expressed their gratitude to him and 
also to the King who sanctioned the act 
and made it law by his signature. ‘Their 
gratitude to Pitt took the form of almost 
idolatry. The public demonstrations of 
this feeling in the city of New York were 
most extravagant. When the people heard 
of the repeal they held a grand celebration 
in **The Fields,’’ (now the City-Hall 
Park) where an ox was roasted whole, 
twenty-five barrels of beer and a hogshead 
of wine were opened for the populace ; twen- 
ty-five pieces of cannon ranged in a row 
where the City-Hall now stands, thun- 
dered a royal Salute; and in the evening 
twenty-five tar-barrels hoisted upon poles, 
were burned, and gorgeous fire-works were 
exhibited at Bowling Green. A petition 
numerously signed, prayed the Provincial 
Assembly to erect a statue to Pitt, and on 
the day it was presented, that body not 


only complied with the tequest, but voted, 
also, an Equestrian statue of the King. 
The former, made of marble, was erected 
at the intersection of Wall and Smith 
(now William) streets, the latter, made of 
lead and gilded, was set up in the centre 
of the Bowling Green at the foot of Broad- 
way. Similar demonstrations, in words, 
of the loyalty and gratitude of the people 
were made elsewhere. The legislature of 
South Carolina, like that of New York, 
voted a statue in honor of Pitt. It was 
erected at the intersection of Broad and 
Meeting streets in Charleston. During the 
siege of that city by the British in April 
1780, a small cannon ball from a British 
gun upon what was called the ‘‘ Water- 
Melon’’ Battery on James Island, passed 
up Meeting Street and broke off the left 
arm of the Statue. In its mutilated state 
it was regarded only as an obstruction in 
the two thoroughfares, and the city council 
ordered it to be removed, without making 
any provision for its preservation, or erec- 
tion elsewhere. The workmen employed 
to remove it, took no care to preserve it. 
With ropes and pulleys they dragged it 
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PITY’S STATUE. 


from its pedestal, and when it fell, its head 
was broken off. The French Revolution 
was then impressing the Americans. The 
‘*Reign of Terror’’ was at its height, and 
the crowd who gathered around the fallen 
statue cried out ‘‘ Old Pitt is guillotined,’’ 
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and left it. The fragments were stowed 
away by some one more thoughtful than 
the rest, in some public building, where 
they remained many years, when the Com- 
missioners of the Orphan House had them 
collected and the statue restored excepting 
the shattered,arm, as nearly as_ possible, 
and placed upon a pedestal in front of 
that institution. Judge Grimke of Charles- 
ton had preserved the original marble tab- 
let, containing the inscription. 

The pedestal upon which the statue stood 
when the writer made the sketch of it here 
given and copied the inscription in April 
1866, was mace chiefly of brown free-stone. 
The old tablet was inserted, and around it 
was placed a border of dark slate. The 
tablet bears the following inscription. 


IN GRATEFUL MEMORY 
of his service to his Country in general 
and to America in Particular, 
the Commons House of Assembly 
of South Carolina, 
unanimously voted 
this statue 
ofthe Right Honorable Wit.1aM P1177, Esq. 
who gloriously exerted himself 
in defending the freedom of America 
the true sons of England, 
by promoting a repeal 
of the Stamp Act 
in the year 1766. 

Time shall sooner destroy 
this mark of their esteem 
than 
erase from their minds 
the just sense 
of his PATRIOTIC VIRTUE. 





In the winter of 1778-9, Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Graves Simcoe (afterward gov- 
ernor of Canada) commander of a corps 
of American Loyalists, three hundred and 
sixty strong, known as ‘‘ The Queen’s Ran- 
gers’’ established a fortified camp at the 
village of Oyster Bay on the north shore 


AN ANCIENT 





VALENTINE. 


of Long Island where vessels were well 
sheltered from storms on the Sound. There 
young Simcoe made his headquarters at the 
house of Samuel Townsend, who was a 
member of the New York Provincial 
Assembly in 1776. While he was there, 
Major Andre and other young British officers 
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visited him; and in the house was an ob- 
ject of special attraction in the person of 
Mr. Townsend’s daughter Sarah, then 
about sixteen years of age. She was the 
toast of these young men, and Simcoe was 
regarded as a most fortunate being in bask- 
ing in the daily sunshine of her charms. 
His heart seemed to have been somewhat 
touched by the ‘‘ tender passion,’’ and on 
St. Valentine’s day he addressed a poetical 
Epistle to Miss Townsend, asking her to 
choose him for her Valentine. To this he 
appended a pen-and-ink Sketch of two 
hearts interpierced by an arrow, and bear- 
ing respectively the initials of her and his 
name of which a fac-simile is given below. 


Miss Townsend did not choose the large 
and handsome Lieutenant-Colonel to be 


her Valentine. He had cut down her 
father’s fine apple orchard and formed an 
abatis of the trees for his fort on Fort Hill 
(traces of which may yet be seen;)' and 
her political sentiments were not in accord- 
ance with his. She did not wed her lover 
and, like English maidens who became 
matrons, have this effusion framed and 
hung up as apreciousmemento. She died 
unmarried in December 1842, at the age 
of eighty years. 


1 See Ondcrdonk’s “ Revolutionary Incidents of 
Long Island.” Vol. 1, page 281. 
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From Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. Simcoe 
to Miss Sarah Townsend; Written and 
delivered at Oyster Bay, L. I. St. Valen- 
tine’s day 1779:— 


Fairest Maid where all are fair, 

Beauty’s pride and Nature’s care; 

To you my heart I must resign; 

O choose me for your Valentine! 

Love, Mighty God! thou know’st full well, 

Where all thy Mother’s graces dwell, 

Where they inhabit and combine 

To fix thy power with spells divine; 

Thou know’st what powerful magick lies 

Within the round of Sarah’s eyes, 

Or darted thence like lightning fires, 

And Heaven’s own joys around inspires ; 

Thou know’st my heart will always prove 

The shrine of pure unchanging love! 

Say; awful God! since to thy throne 

Two ways that lead are only known— 

Here gay Variety presides, 

And many a youthful circle guides 

Through paths where lilies, roses sweet, 

Bloom and decay beneath their feet ; 

Here constancy with sober mien 

Regardless of the flowery Scene 

With Myrtle crowned that never fades, 

In silence seeks the Cypress Shades, 

Or fixed near Contemplation’s cell, 

Chief with the Muses loves to dwell, 

Leads those who inward feel and burn 

And often clasp the abandon’d urn,— 

Say, awful God! did’st thou not prove 

My heart was formed for Constant love? 

Thou saw’st me once on every plain 

To Delia pour the artless strain— 

Thou wept’sd her death and bad’st me 
change “ 

My happier days no more to range 

O’er hill, o’er dale, in sweet Employ, 

Of singing Delia, Nature’s joy; 

Thou bad’st me change the pastoral scene 

Forget my Crook; with haughty mien 

To raise the iron Spear of War, 

Victim of Grief and deep Despair: 

Say, must I all my joys forego 

And still maintain this outward show ? 

Say, shall this breast that’s pained to feel 

Be ever clad in horrid steel ? 

Nor swell! with other joys than those 

Of conquest o’er unworthy foes ? 

Shall no fair maid with equal fire 

Awake the flames of soft desire; 

My bosom born, for transport, burn 

And raise my thoughts from Delia’s urn? 

“Fond Youth,” the God of Love replies, 

“Your answer take from Sarah’s eyes.” 
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SABBA' DAY OR NOON-HOUSES. 


NOON HOUSE AT TOWNSEND CENTER. 


In early times and until a comparative- 
ly recent period, the houses for public wor- 
ship in the then sparsely settled districts of 
New England, were not heated in winter. 
It was then the prevailing custom among 
the gentler sex to carry with them to the 
place, in cold weather, a foot-stove, com- 
posed of a small wooden frame so inclosed 
with perforated tin as to make a box eight 
or ten inches square in which was placed a 
close-fitting sheet-iron pan filled with glow- 
ing embers lightly covered with ashes. It 
was carried by a wire handle, and in the 
sleigh and in the meeting-house was placed 
under the feet. This with the fur muff and 
tippet kept the owners comfortable, while 
the condition of the ‘‘sterner sex’’ was 
often quite the reverse. They sat some- 
times full two hours and more, listening to 
psalm-singing, praying, and sermonizing 
until chilled to the marrow. And when, 
finally, some bolder sufferer dared to pro- 
test against the multiform affliction and 
infliction, custom and prejudice were so 
strong that he was regarded as an irrever- 
ent innovator; ‘‘a pretty christian you 
must be’’ some frost-proof deacon would 
say,‘‘to need a fire to warm your zeal.’’ 
It is related that when, after long conflict, 
some of these reformers in a Connecticut 
congregation, succeeded in getting a stove 
into their meeting-house, two venerable 
ladies who had been horrified by the inno- 
vation, fainted because of the dry heat and 


sickly sensation caused by the stove. They 
were carried out into the pure air, and soon 
revived when told that on account of the 
incompletion of the pipe, fire had not yet 
been lighted in the stove. 

In those days there was inconvenience 
in the matter of public worship not only 
on account of the cdld in winter, but in 
the matter of luncheon, for there were gen- 
e.ally two sessions on the Sabbath, and the 
worshippers coming, sometimes, from long 
distances, were compelled to bring food 
with them for a noon-day meal. Some 
went toa neighboring dwelling to warm 
themselves, after the service in the cold 
meeting-house and there ate their lunches. 
Others went to the tavern, for in New 
England as in Old England the couplet was 
true, that , 


“Where pious men erect a house of prayer 
The Devil is sure to build a Chapel there,” 


in which they found an open door and an 
open bar where an evil spirit sometimes 
carried away much of the good seed sown 
by the preachers. In some districts build- 
ings were erected near the meeting-house 
for the purpose of accommodating portions 
of the congregation with bodily comforts 
while partaking of their mid-day luncheon. 
These were appropriately called ‘‘Sabba’ 
Day’’ or ‘“‘ Noon Houses.”’ 

Two of these ‘‘Noon houses,’’ delin- 
eated at the head of this paper, are yet 
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standing at Townsend Centre, in Massa- 
chusetts, ‘The nearer one is the larger of 
the two and remains in the same form in 
which it was built about the year 1804. 
The building next to it is the other ‘‘ Noon 
House’’ modified. ‘The drawing was sent 
to the Recor by the Rev. G. H. Morss, 
Pastor of the Congregational church at 
Townsend Centre withacopy of his histori- 
cal discourse from which the following facts 
respecting these ‘‘Noon houses’ have been 
drawn: 

Like the one now standing at Townsend, 
they consisted of four rooms ten or twelve 
feet square with a fire-place in each room. 
They were generally built at the united ex- 
pense of four or more persons, to be occu- 
pied only on the Sabbath by their respective 
families and such guests as they invited to 
join with them. Dry fuel was kept on 
hand ready for kindling fires, and usually 
a barrel of cider for each family was 
placed in the cellar. On the morning of 
the Sabbath, the owner of each room 
deposited in his saddle-bags the neces- 
sary refreshments for himself and fam- 
ily and took an early start for the sanctuary. 
He first called at his ‘‘ Noon-house,”’ built a 
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fire, deposited his luncheon, warmed him- 
self and family, and at the hour of worship 
they were all ready to sally forth and to 
shiver in the cold during the morning ser- 
vice at the house of worship. At noon 
they returned to their ‘‘noon-house,’’ with 
invited friends, where a warm room re- 
ceived them. The saddle-bags were now 
brought forth, and their contents dis- 
charged on the table, of which all partook 
a little. Then each in turn drank from the 
pitchers or mugs of cider which had been 
brought from the cellar. This service 
being performed and thanks returned, the 
remaining time was spent in reading notes 
and discussing the morning sermon, a chap- 
ter from the Bible or from some other book 
of a religious character; not unfrequently 
prayer was offered before retiring again to 
the sanctuary for the afternoon worship. 
At the close of the services of the afternoon, 
if the weather was severely cold, the fam- 
ily returned to the ‘‘ Noon house’’ to warm 
themselves before going home. The fires 
were then extinguished, the saddle-bags 
gathered up, the house locked, and all re- 
turned home. 





MAZZEI’S NARRATIVE. 


In the note to the letter of Philip Mazzei’s, printed 
on page 34 of the REcorD, it is mentioned 
that he was employed by the State of Virginia 
to solicit a loan of money for that common- 
wealth, in Italy. On his return he submitted 
to the Governor and Council of Virginia, a state- 
ment of his movements from the time of his 
appointment until he relinquished the mission. 
A correspondent has contributed to the RECORD 
a copy of that narrative taken from the original. 
A part of it is here printed; the remain ‘er will 
be given in the next number, 


NARRATIVE. 

A Representation of Mr. Mazzei’s con- 
duct, from the time of his appointment to 
be agent of the State in Europe until his 
return to Virginia. 

The eighth of January, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-nine, the Gov- 


ernor and Council in pursuance of a reso- 
lution of the General Assembly, appointed 
Mr. Mazzei to go to Europe and to be 
agent there, for the purpose of obtaining 
a loan of gold and silver not exceeding 
the sum of nine hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, for purchasing goods in Italy, for 
the use of the armies, and for procuring 
by all means in his power whatever might 
be of service to the American Cause. 

Mr. Mazzei, proud of the trust his 
Country had honored him with, desired to 
be of as little charge to it as possible du- 
ring the time of his services. The Gover- 
nor having asked him, if one thousand 
pounds sterling would suffice to bear his 
expenses for twelve months, he answered 
that such a sum would not be too great for 
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the first year, considering the extraordi- 
nary expenses of travelling; that in case 
he should stay any length of time in one 
place even less would do, and that accord- 
ing to his opinion, prudence and wisdom 
required that at all times, and more espe- 
cially in the present critical time, the 
American ministers and agents in Europe 
should on every occasion exhibit a decent 
Republican economy. The Governor then 
asked him what might satisfy him as a 
compensation for the loss of his time and 
the neglect of his affairs, to which he 
answered, that nothing could satisfy him 
but the good will of his fellow citizens, if 
he should be so happy as to return with 


success, and that he wished for nothing | 


more. 

The following narrative will prove 
whether he has forfeited their confidence, 
or if he is entitled to their approbation, 
from the whole of his conduct, especially 
when one considers the essential services 
he could have rendered his country at the 
most critical times, if he had not been 
constantly kept in a state of uncertainty 
and without the requisite powers to act. 

The Governor and Council ordered Mr. 
Mazzei to procure himself a passage to 
Europe as soon as possible, in a vessel in 
which as much tobacco might be shipped 
as would pay his expenses for twelve 
months at least in Europe, and that of his 
voyage. Some of the provisions were to 
be sent on board from the public stores, 
and the rest bought where they could 
be found, and paid for by Government. 
Mr. Mazzei undertook several journies to 
the different rivers of this State, and 
several gentlemen of the Council wrote 
to various parts, for the purpose of procur- 
ing the above said passage, which at last 
he determined to take with the approba- 
tion of the Governor and Council in a 
large and strong French vessel, then load- 
ing with tobacco at Portsmouth, [Virginia] 
under the direction of Mr. Simon Deane, 
that he must repair on board within the 
space of eight days. That ship was burnt 
with several more on account of the sudden 
invasion of the enemy commanded by 
General Matthews. The Executive being 
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very desirous about the departure of Mr. 
Mazzei, and not having it in his power 
after the invasion to furnish him Bills of 
Exchange he told them that if they would 
procure him a letter of credit for three or 
four hundred Louis d’Ors., to enable him 
to procure transportation from the place 
of his landing in France to Italy, he did 
not doubt but he would be supplied by his 
friends there, until Government would find 
the means of sending him remittances; 
consequently they gave him a Letter of 
Credit for three hundred Louis d’Ors on 
Penet, D’Costa, Brothers & Company in 
Nantes, which Penet himself had drawn on 
his own House, and advised him to take his 
passage in the Brig Johnston Smith, com- 
manded by Andrew Peyton, a Scotchman, 
which Brig belonged to Mr. Penet,' and 
was then lying at Port Royal, on Rappa- 
hannock River. The Executive had given 
Mr. Mazzei ten thousand pounds paper 
money for the purpose of buying Bills 
of Exchange, of which he was ordered to 
return three thousand, and seven thousand 
remained in his hands. He had already 
spent a great deal of money in the various 
journies he had made for the purpose of 
procuring a passage, and buying Bills of 
Exchange, as well as for the purchase of 
various things; and James Madison, Esq., 
then member of the Council, desired him 
to take upon himself to purchase at Port 
Royal, Fredericksburg, or anywhere, every- 
thing necessary for his passage, the gentle- 
men of the Executive being so much em- 
ployed at that time that they would not 
possibly think of it. Captain Peyton, 
whose character may be seen in the narra- 
tive of Mr. Mazzei’s captivity, which he 
sent to the Executive in letter 9, dated 





1 Penet was a French merchant, and one of those adventu- 
rers who under pretences of great friendship for the American 
cause offered their services to Congress, and used their official 
position for their own private advantage. Penet had been 
employed as an agent, by Virginia, to borrow money for the 
State. Ina letter to Robert Morris, written from Passy, on 
the 14th of December, 1782, Dr. Franklin said, after speak- 
ing of Virgima, ‘‘ Penet is broke and absconded. His credi- 
tors are all worrying me with their complaints, who have 
nothing to do with his affairs. I have long since mentioned 
the inconvenience of the attempts of separate States to borrow 
money in Europe. They have hurt our credit and produced 
nothing. We have put faith in every adventurer, who pre- 
tended to have influence here, and who, when he arrived, 
none but what our appointment gave him.” See Mazzei’s 
letter printed on page 33 of the Recorv.—{EprrTor.] 
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Paris, the 19th March, 1780, obliged him 
to buy an extraordinary quantity of pro- 
visions, for which he was forced to give 
an exorbitant price, besides making him 
pay thirty Louis d’Ors and three hundred 
pounds currency for two small places in 
the Cabin. Mr. Mazzei had previously 
conceived an unfavourable opinion of his 
principles, and had on that account shown 
the copy of his agreement with Mr. Penet 
to Mr. Jamison, another member of the 
Council, who having examined it declared 
that the brig could not be taken from him 
for the voyage. 

The conduct of Peyton, who at New 
York was patronized by Commodore Col- 
lier,’ as a friend of the Goodriches, and 
the anecdotes of Mr. Mazzei’s: captivity 
till his arrival in France from Ireland, 
may be seen in the above narrative. In 
his first letter to Government dated Naples 
Nov. 27, 1779, he informed them of the 
recovery of his liberty, of the deplorable 
state of his finances, and expressed his dis- 
appointment for having not found in 
France the duplicates of his commissions 
and Instructions before he left Virginia. 
In speaking to the Governor and some 
gentlemen of the Council, about the 
danger of being taken by the enemy and 
the possibility of getting away from them, 
he had more than once recommended the 
sending several sets of duplicates of them 
to France, and had repeated the same in 
his letters to the Hon. Mr. Madison 
written on board the /Johnston Smith in 
Rappahannock and York Rivers. 

In regard to finances, he had with him 
when he left Virginia of his own private 
property about three hundred pounds 
sterling, including a Bill of Exchange he 
had bought of Colonel Barrister. It is 
true that the enemy, probably in view of 
seducing him, did not take his money 
away from him, but his expenses at New 
York, on Long Island, and on his passage 


1 In May, 1779, Admiral Sir George Collier entered Hamp- 
ton Roads witha British Squadron, and went up the Elizabeth 
River and took possession of Norfolk, Portsmouth and Gos- 
port. They were all abandoned by the Americans on the 
approach of the enemy. The fleet bore’a land force under 
General Mathews, which landed at Portsmouth, pillaged that 
town and destroyed Suffolk. Vessels and naval stores were 
burned, and a large amount of property was carried away. 


to Ireland was such that he was obliged 
to draw from New York, at the loss of ten 
per cent.’ two bills of one hundred guineas 
each on his friends in Italy payable in 
London, and arrived in France indebted 
of fifty-eight guineas in Ireland, besides 
the expenses of his passage from Ireland 
to France. In the same letter he men- 
tioned having received some cash of Mr. 
D’ Acosta on account of the letter of credit 
above mentioned, and that the whole sum 
of three hundred Louis d’Ors would not 
be paid until that house had received 
some remittances from America, Mr. Maz- 
zei for want of power to act, and money 
to proceed on his journey, could not for- 
ward the affair of the loan and the pur- 
chase of the goods for the armies, there- 
fore, whenever he could not employ him- 
self in the business he had been previously 
sent upon, endeavored to employ his time 
for the good of his country as well as he 
could, and this he continued to do until 
his return to Virginia. He made it a 
point of confuting with his tongue, and 
still more with his pen, as long as the war 
continued, the assertions of the enemy 
which might any way prejudice, directly 
or indirectly, the American cause. With 
that view he wrote constantly for the 
newspapers of Italy and Holland. The 
pieces he wrote for sovereigns, and other 
people in power, will perhaps show that 
nothing more could be said to impress 
them with the justice of the American 
cause, with the certainty of our success, 
and the advantages to be derived to the 
nations of Europe from our friendship 
and commerce. The ministers of our good 
and great Ally have more than once mani- 
fested their approbation of the patriotic 
zeal discovered in his writings to them, 
from the spring of the year 1780, till his 
return to America. He once received 
their thanks in Italy for important intelli- 
gences he had learned from a sovereign 
relative to the intentions of the Northern 
powers, in communicating which he had 
in view the advantage of his country, as 

1 It was then the current exchange and had been for some 
time, as Clinton himself, for want of remittances from the 


British Government, had been more than once obliged to draw 
at the same loss. 
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well as the gratitude due to our Friends 
and Allies. One of his attentions was to 
procure and send over every intelligence, 
which might be interesting to America; as 
well as his conjectures expressed, in a 
manner, as to inspire confidence. His 
numerous connections in Europe, particu- 
larly among people in high stations and 
rank, enabled him to become acquainted 
with secrets of great moment, and with the 
dispositions of many people in power, to 
procure which he spared no trouble, nor 
the necessary expenses of Postage, and to 
such of them as might be serviceable to 
Congress he endeavored to convey them 
by the means of Mr. John Adams, and 
other American patriots in Europe, when- 
ever he could not do it in a direct line. 
He did the same in his private letters to 
many of his friends, desiring that they 
would make the best use they could of 
everything he wrote them, with the view 
of serving the American cause. It would 
be too tedious to repeat here everything 
he wrote to the Executive, relative to 
European affairs; but it may not be amiss 
to mention something of it as a specimen. 
In the second letter dated Nantz, 5 Dec., 
1779, he foretold that we ought not to 
expect any good from the Irish commo- 
tions, and signified his reasons for such a 
conjecture, which he confirmed in letter 
11, dated Paris, April roth, 1780, confut- 
ing the notion, then generally adopted, 
that Ireland would separate from Great 
Britain.’ And even in the month of July, 





1 Ireland was then violently agi d by indignation against 
England, which for six centuries had held it as a province and 
tuled it as a vassal. Increased taxation, caused by the Amer- 
ican war, and the distress arising from an embargo laid upon 
the principal articles of her produce in 1776, with a view of 
depriving the French West Indies of their usual supplies of 
Irish provisions, codperating with several social and political 

ditions, had infil d the mass of the population of Ire- 
land with bitter hatred toward England. pon them the 
splendid eloquence of Grattan had an electric effect; and a 
reform lately effected, gave opportunity for action. The 
Catholic Relief Act of 1778, had made the Irish one people; 
and now laying aside all considerations of rank, sect, or pur- 
suit, they joined as one people in vindication of the liberties 
of their country. At the beginning of 1780 they were em- 
bodied in Volunteers to the number of 60,000, prepared to act 
upon the sentiment expressed by Grattan—‘‘I never will be 
satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland has a link 
of the British chain clanking to his rags: he may be naked— 
he shall not be in iron.” And the Irish House of Commons 
voted, ‘That the King’s most Excellent Majesty, and the 
Lords and Commons of Ireland are the only power compe- 
tent to make laws to bind Ireland.” It was this state of 
things to which Mazzei here alludes.—[{Eprror. } 
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1782, Mr. John Adams having written to 
him in Florence from the Hague—‘‘We 
shall have Ireland in alliance with America. 
France, Spain, and Holland very soon for 
what I know,”’ he was answered as follows, 
which leaves no doubt now that Mr. Maz- 
zei’s sentiments on that subject had been 
well founded: ‘‘I have been pleased with 
your Excellency’s prognostic in respect to 
Ireland, because you must have some good 
foundations for what you say. I cannot, 
however, be so sanguine in my expecta- 
tions on that subject. I cannot flatter 
myself with the hopes of an alliance with 
that kingdom. It seems to me that if the 
Irish are united in their claim about ex- 
ternal Legislation England will acquiesce 
in it, or that they will lose the point if 
they are not united.’’ In the third, dated 
December 12th, 1779, he signified that 
nine days before, it had been agreed in the 
king’s council at Versailles, to send Con- 
gress in arms, &c, to the amount of sixteen 
millions of Livres; and in the fourth, 
dated December 18th, 1779, and January 
gth, 1780, he said, ‘‘I hope you will be 
pleased with the following intelligence. 
Russia will keep a perfect neutrality for 
powerful reasons which hardly admit of a 
doubt. It is to be observed that it was 
then, and even several months after, gene- 
rally believed, as it was asserted with great 
assurance by the English, that the Russian 
Fleets and armies would be at the disposal 
of Great Britain. 

To return to his situation and business 
Mr. Mazzei had been purposedly sent upon, 
after having fully expressed in the fourth 
letter his melancholy situation, and the 
reason for which he found it improper to 
have recourse to his friends in Italy for 
assistance from France. In the fifth, dated 
4th February, 1780, he said that he had 
at last been forced to ask for it; and in 
the sixth, dated 18th of said month, he. 
mentioned that it had been offered to him 
in the place, and that he should set out 
for Paris the next morning. As to the 
behavior of Dr. Franklin to him on that 
occasion, he sent to the Executive the 
copies of his letters to them and their 
answers, to which he refers whoever should 
have a mind to be informed of it. 
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From on board the Johnson Smith, 
before he left Virginia, Mr. Mazzei had 
written to Mr. Madison, that the season 
being so far spent, he had a mind not to 
wait until he got to Italy, to propose the 
exchange of goods on the terms ex- 
pressed in his instructions, and that (lest 
he should be taken prisoner, and of course 
be obliged to throw his papers overboard) 
he had interlined in some of his private 
old papers, the cipher and the substance 
of the business entrusted to him (in such a 
manner that nobody could make or think 
anything of what he had scribbled in 
them) in order he might, in case he should 
make his escape, prepare things as far as 
possible, by the time he should receive the 
duplicate of his Commission and Instruc- 
tions. ; 

In letter 8th, dated Paris, 4th March, 
1780, he wrote that he had done so; in- 
closed in it a deraonstration of the imprac- 
ticability of purchasing the goods in 
France on the terms prescribed to him, 
signified his hope of success in Italy; and 
that he was about proposing a plan there, 
tending to encourage the people of the 
several states of that country to become 
adventurers in the American trade, point- 
ing out the various advantages we should 
derive from it. He added that the’ said 
plan had been approved of by Dr. Franklin 
who had promised him his assistance in it. 
From his subsequent letters from Paris it 
appears, that he could not obtain it, and 
that he had been obliged to turn himself 
another way.’ In those letters he men- 
tioned the substance of his conversations 
with the Doctor on the above mentioned 
plan, and on the affair of the Loan, in 
which he had been ordered in his written 
instructions to consult him and avail him- 
self of his information and advice relative 
to it, but did not choose to say his opinion, 
in regard to the motives which might have 
prevented his receiving any assistance from 
that quarter. He observed, however, that 
he had been treated by that minister with 
great politeness, as an old acquaintance, 


1 In letter 18, dated Paris, 2 June, 1780, he observed that 
he had been introduced to some of the French Ministers, and 
to the king’s levee by the Neapoli b dor. 





and that he had no reason to complain of 
partiality or other particulars, having been 
assured that every American gentleman 
who had been sent to Europe on public 
business had met with a similar reception. 

In the same letter Mr. Mazzei repeated 
(what he had more than once said in Vir- 
ginia) that to encourage the Italians to 
become adventurers, it was necessary to 
let them know in what manner they could 
employ, their money to advantage in our 
country; as on account of the high 
charges, they would expect no profit, but 
by sending rich cargoes, which would pro- 
duce in America a much greater value, 
than what they might fetch back in the 
same vessels. He therefore signified his 
want of information, Congress having at 
that time taken a step, apt to occasion 
some attention in our loan offices. The 
following passages are quoted from his 
letter 16, dated Paris, 19th May, 1780: 

“It is obvious, that the European ad- 
venturers cannot during the war fetch from 
America but a small proportion of their 
capital. My intention has always been to 
persuade them to leave the greatest part of 
it in our funds, which would be the means 
of interesting them in our welfare, and of 
taking a great deal of paper money out of 
circulation. ‘The late revolutions of Con- 
gress, tending to so great, and I hope 
advantageous alteration in our finances, 
put me now entirely at astand. I am not 
only unfit to propose anything, but like- 
wise unable to give satisfaction to any 
question on the subject until you favor me 
with a clear and thorough information of 
the whole which I heartily wish may soon 
be the case. It is highly necessary that I 
should be acquainted with it as well as 
with any new establishment of the kind, 
if there should be any hereafter in the 
country. I shall take it as a particular 
favor if you will be at the trouble of in- 
forming me with the new laws relative to 
emigrants, and in short, with every article 
of our Constitution, and new code of 
Laws, apt to satisfy the minds of those 
who may be inclined to become our 
countrymen. I have already been applied 
to, &c.”’ 
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ADMIRAL BOSCAWEN AT LOUISBOURG JIN 1758. 


The intercolonial wars in eastern North 
America during the first half of the last 
century, filled a large space in the history 
of the world. They were upon a part of 
the vast theatre of conflict for territory and 
power between the two leading nations, 
England and France. In these wars in 
the Western world, a new nation was 
developed, for in them the Anglo Ameri- 
can colonies had a revelation of their 
before unsuspected strength; a revelation 
which created aspiratious first for freedom 
of action, and then for separate nation- 
ality and political independence. Hence 
it is, that Philosophy discovers in all the 
actors in those intercolonial wars, imple- 
ments by which the great fabric of our 
Republic was finally wrought. 

In the history of these wars, men and 
events stand out in bold relief. Such 
were the men and events connected with 
the final surrender of the great fortified 
town of Louisbourg and the surrounding 
territory to the English in the Summer of 
1758. That fortress had been, for long 
years, the object of English jealousy, fear 
and covetousness, for it was a perpetual 
menace against the integrity of the British 
dominion in America. 

The French had constructed the town 
and its defences, for that purpose, and as 
a protection of their fisheries and shipping. 

When, in 1745, a British and colonial 
force appeared before them, they had been 
twenty-five years a-building, and were not 
yet completed. Both nations had regarded 
the port as impregnable, and it was called 
sometimes the ‘‘ Dunkirk’’ and sometimes 
the ‘‘Gibraltar,’’ of America.’’! But. it 
yielded to British arms. The French re- 
took it, and in 1758, it passed forever out 


1 The town was built by the French soon after the peace 
of Utrecht. It was fortified by a rampart of stone thirty-six 
feet in height, and a ditch eighty feet in width, in 1745. 

“here were six bastions and three batteries, containing em- 
brasures for one hundred and forty-eight pieces of cannou 
(sixty mounted) and sixteen mortars. On an island at the 
entrance of the harbor, a battery of thirty cannons (28 
pounders) was planted. Directly opposite to the entrance 
was the grand or royal battery, composed of twenty-eight 
cannons, carrying 42 pound balls, and two of smaller dimen- 
sions. A circular battery mounting sixteen 24 pounders, 


of the hands of the French into those of 
the English when, as before, a combined 
British and colonial force attacked it, the 
land troops led by Sir Jeffrey Amherst 
with James Wolfe as his lieutenant, and 
the fine naval force of forty-five vessels, 
commanded by Admiral Edward Boscawen, 
son of the first Lord Falmouth and the 
niece of the great Duke of Marlborough. 
Boscawen’s vessels carried from Halifax 
about twelve thousand well provided land 
troops for the siege. The result was that 
after a vigorous defense of almost fifty days, 
the French surrendered the fortifications, 
town, territory, and all the shipping that 
was left, into the hands of the British com- 
manders. 

The following letter written to Captain 
John Knox, of the British army, and pub- 
lished in his valuable ‘‘ Historical Journal 
of the Campaign in North America,’’ et 
cetera, printed in London, in 1769, gives 
anaccount of the closing scene in the 
siege of Louisbourg and other informa- 
tion, 

‘¢ July 26th, 1758. 

‘Last night the Admiral sent a body 
of sailors, with the boats of the fleet, and 
a proper number of naval officers under 
two Captains, [La Forry and Balfour] to 
take or bnrn the remainder of the ships in 
the harbor, as they considerably annoyed 
us, and retarded our operations; this ser- 
vice was well performed, and with very 
little loss; the 4a Prudente, of seventy-four 
guns, being a-ground, they burnt her; the 
other, [the Bianfarfaint] which is a sixty- 
four, they took, and towed into the north- 
east harbor. ‘To-day the garrison proposed 
to surrender; they demanded the same 
terms which had been granted to the 
valiant Blakely at Minorca; but, being 
told they must submit at discretion, they 
at length found themselves under the neces- 
sity of complying ; and the whole island of 


commanded a draw-bridge across which was the entrance to 
the town. There the numerous French privateers which in- 
fested that coast, and seriously interfered with the British, 
New England, and more eastern fisheries, and their commerce 
in that region of the world, were perfectly protected. 
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Cape Breton, the most fertile isle of St. 
John, together with their inhabitants, are 
all comprehended in the treaty. The day 
following, Brigadier Whitmore (who is to 
remain Governor) took possession, placed 
guards at all the gates, arsenals, magazines, 
&c., and received the submission of the 
French troops, by grounding their arms 
on the parade in his presence. Fieven 
stands of colours are fallen into our hands, 
which, with all the prisoners, are to be 
sent to England; they amount (I am told) 
to almost 6000 men. We have got im- 
mense quantities of stores of all kinds, 
with some ammunition and provisions, and 
a respectable artillery; the enemy have 
now, both by sea and land sustained a 
fatal blow in America. Mr. Amherst has 
displayed the General in all his proceed- 
ings, and our four Brigadiers are justly en- 
titled to great praises; Mr. Wolfe being 
the youngest in rank, the most active part 
of the service fell to his lot; he is an ex- 
cellent officer, of great valor, which has 
conspicuously appeared in the whole course 
of this undertaking. 

‘«The troops behaved as British troops 
should do, and have undergone the fatigues 
of this conquest cheerfully and with great 
steadiness; the light infantry, who are in- 
conceivably useful, did honor to them- 
selves and to that General who first saw 
the necessity of forming these corps. The 
troops have suffered considerably by sick- 


ness; but, though I am told so, I find upon 
enquiry, the loss has been mostly among 
the rangers and New England artificers, 
to whom the small-pox has proved very 
fatal. The greatest unanimity has subsisted 
throughout this whole armament, both 
naval and military, and Admiral Boscawen 
has given us all the assistance that could 
be wished for. I went into town yester- 
day, and found the place in such ruin, 
tnat | was glad to return to the camp with- 
out any delay. Never was artillery better 
served than our’s; they have distributed 
their destruction to every corner of this 
fortress with great profusion. Our Adju- 
tant has obliged me with the following 
return of our whole loss, which has not 
been equal to what might have been at 
first expected. . 

‘*A list of the killed and wounded at 
the siege of Louisburg. 


N. B. Of the 
Royal Artillery 
one gunner and 
three mattrosses 
killed, and one 
corporal, gunner, 
and three  mat- 
trosses wounded; 
which with the 
Rangersare also in- 
354 | cluded. 


Total killed and wounded, 526.’ 


Colonels, - 
Captains, - 
Lieutenants, 
Ensigns, - 
Sergeants, 

Corporals, 

Privates, - 
Drummers, 


Total, - 


al 
idwuene 1 * 


| ‘ 


172 











THE BOSCAWEN MEDAL. 


For the part which he took in the siege, Britain. He was thanked by the House 
Admiral Boscawen received great honor of Commons, and was presented by the 
from the government and people of Great King with a gold medal, bearing on one 
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side a profile of the hero with the words 
ADMIRAL BOSCAWEN TOOK CAPE BRETON; 
and on the other side, a view of a fortified 
town, with shipping before it, with the 
word LoutsBourRG above them, and be- 
low, Juty 26, 1758. A copy of this 
medal in brass, is in the possession of the 
writer, and is said to be very rare. It is 
much defaced by the action of acid in 
removing the oxide caused by its lying a 
long time in the ground. The engraving 
is a perfect representation of the copy 
alluded to. 

In addition to these tokens of respect 
from his sovereign, Admiral Boscawen was 
honored with appointment to membership 
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in the Privy Council. Other victories 
afterward brought to him other public 
honors. When he returned with two 
thousand French prisoners, in 1759, he 
received the freedom of the city of Edin- 
burgh, and was made governor of the 
marine forces with a salary of $15,000 ,a 
year. 

Boscawen died in 1761. He received 
from William Pitt, one of the finest com- 
pliments ever uttered concerning a com- 
mander. ‘‘When I apply to other offi- 
cers,’’ Pitt said, ‘‘ respecting any expedi- 
tion, I may chance to project, they always 
raise difficulties; Boscawen always finds 
expedients.”’ 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONFEDERATE STaTEs’ SEAL.—It has 
been stated that the government of the 
late Confederate States of America never 
had a national seal, the emblem ot Sover- 
eignty. I think they had, for shrewd 
men were at the head of that government 
and would not have neglected a thing so 
essential. On the very day when the 
Declaration of Independence was made in 
July, 1776, a committee was appointed to 
prepare a device for a national seal. I 
think the Confederate States took similar 
action, Can you or any of your readers 
give any information on the subject ? 

Atlanta, Ga. C. S. A. 


Answer. After the close of the Civil 
War, the Editor of the Recorp made dili- 
gent search for information concerning a 
seal of the ‘‘ Confederate States of Amer- 
ica.’” No impression of one could be 
found in the Departments at Washington, 
nor among the archives of the Confederate 
Government which had been conveyed to 
Washington City. Inquiry was made of 
leading men in the South, among whom 
was the late Governor David L. Swain, 
President of the North Carolina Univer- 
sity. He directed the writer to Hon. Geo. 
Davis, of Wilmington, N. C., who was 
the Confederate States’ Attorney-general. 


Late in March, 1866, the writer called on 
Mr. Davis, at his home in Wilmington, 
who orally and in writing communicated 
to him what he knew of the matter, in 
substance, as follows: 

For many months in 1862 and 1863, 
the subject of a seal for the Confederate 
States, had been before their Congress, at 
Richmond, when on the 27th of April, 
1863, the Senate, in which action on the 
subject had originated, amended a resolu- 
tion of the ‘‘House of Representatives,’’ 
and decided that a seal of the following 
description, should be made: ‘‘A device 
representing an equestrian Statue of Wash- 
ington (after the statue which surmounts 
his monument in the Capitol Square at 
Richmond), surrounded with a wreath 
composed of the principal agricultural pro- 
ducts of the Confederacy, and having 
around its margin the words—‘ ConFrEDE- 
RATE STATES OF AMERICA, 24d FEB., 1862,’ 
with the following motto: ‘‘‘DEo Vin- 
pice,’’’—God, the protector, defender, 
deliverer or ruler. This was adopted by 
both Houses. It was proposed to send a 
person through the lines to New York, 
to procure an engraving of the same on 
brass or steel. This proposition was re- 
jected, and the commission was given to 
an engraver in England. It was not com- 
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pleted in time for use. It had just arrived 
at Richmond when the Confederates evac- 
uated that city, in April, 1865, and no 
impression was ever made from it. And 
so it happened that the Confederate 
States’ Government never had an insignia 
of sovereignty. Mr. Davis informed the 
writer that no officer, civil or military, in 
the employ of that government, had a 
commission bearing a seal; and that many 
officers of high rank in the Confederate 
Army never had a written commission. 
Such, the writer has been informed, was 
the case with General Robert E. Lee, 
who, in his testimony before the ‘*‘Com- 
mittee on the conduct of the war,’’ ap- 
pointed by Congress, declared that he 
could not remember that he had ever 
taken an oath of allegiance to the Southern 
Confederacy. 

A picture of the proposed seal, copied 
from a rude wood-cut at the head of a cer- 
tificate of honorary directorship of a Con- 
federate ‘‘ Association for the Relief of 
Maimed Soldiers,’’ may be found in the 
Editor’s ‘‘ Pictorial History of the Late 
Civil War,’’ &c. 


THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.— 
To the Query concerning this document 
on page 29, the Editor of the REcorD re- 
plies that he has in his possession a perfect 
fac-simile of it, obtained under the follow- 
ing circumstances.—Being in Washington 
City a few days after that Proclamation 
was issued, [January 1, 1863] collecting 
material for his ‘‘ Pictorial. History of the 
late Civil War,’’ he expressed to the 
Honorable Ira Harris a Representative of 
New York in the U. S. Senate a desire to 
obtain a fac-simile of the original draft of 
the Proclamation in the handwriting of 
Mr. Lincoln for publication in his work. 
That gentleman kindly offered to go with 
the writer in the evening to see the Presi- 
dent on the subject. We were accom- 
panied by the Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, M. 
C. from Chicago, an intimate personal 
friend of Mr. Lincoln. Col. John W. 
Forney, then Secretary of the Senate, was 
the only other person at the interview. 
The President readily acquiesced in the 
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wishes of the writer, but said. ‘* The 
paper is no longer mine—I have given it 
to Nicolay.’’ Mr. John G. Nicolay was 
then his private Secretary. He gave his 
consent to the copying of it, and a perfect 
fac simile of it was made the next day, by 
the Government Photographer under his 
direction. It is presumed that Mr. Nico- 
lay preserved a copy of the fac-simile. 
Whether more than two copies were taken 
or where the ‘‘negative’’ is, the writer is 
not informed. In speaking to the writer 
about his original draft of the Proclama- 
tion, and his signature to it, the President 
said:—*‘I wish to make an explanation 
of the cause of the last formal paragraphs 
being in another’s handwriting, and the 
appearance of a tremulousness of hand 
when I signed the paper. It was on New 
Year’s day. Before I had quite completed 
the proclamation, the people began to call 
upon me to present the compliments of 
the season. For two or three hours I 
shook hands with them, and when I went 
back to the desk, I could hardly hold a 
pen in the hand that had been so em- 
ployed. So I used the hand of my pri 
vate Secretary in writing the closing para- 
graphs, having nothing more to add to 
the proclamation. I then signed it, with 
a tremulous hand, as you will perceive, 
made so, not from any agitation caused by 
the act, but from the reception of my 
visitors.’’ 


McFinca.—I have copies of five edi- 
tions of that remarkable American poem, 
entitled ‘‘McFingal,’’ by John Trumbull. 
The latest was published in Hartford, in 
1856. Has there been a later edition pub- 
lished ? 

Exeter, N. H. KATRINA. 

CavaLRy OpsTRUCTIONS.—Several years 
ago I was visiting at the house of a friend 
on the East bank of the Hudson River, 
whose grandfather, a staunch Whig of the 
Revolution, was a blacksmith, and was 
much employed by the Committee of 
Safety of his county in the public service. 
He assisted in making the great chain that 
was stretched across the Hudson at West 
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Point; also in making the boom at An- 
thony’s Nose. My friend took me to the 
old shop of his grandfather, yet used for a 
similar purpose, and there showed me 
several ugly pieces of rusty jon, star- 
shaped, which he said his ancestor was 


CAVALRY OBSTRUCTION, 


employed to make for the purpose of being 
scattered over the ground on the approach 
of hostile cavalry, by which the horses 
would be effectually but most cruelly dis- 
abled, for let the iron lay as it would, one 
ray of the star, with its sharp point, would 
always point upwards. I send you one of 
them, with the hope that you may think it 
a worthy subject for an illustration in the 
REcorD, and ask the question—Was this 
ever a legitimate implement of warfare in 
European or American Armies? 
Knoxville, E.. Tennessee. HENDRICK. 


THE First Jesuit Missionary IN OHIO. 
—Ohio was not within the field of the 
earliest Catholic missions of Canada. The 
Hurons or Wyandots in Upper Canada, 
and the kindred tribes near them were first 
visited, and then the Algonquins near 
Sault St. Mary’s and Green Bay. 

In 1629, a Recollect or Franciscan 
Missionary Father, Joseph de-la Roche d’ 
Allion crossed the Niagara river, and visited 
the towns of the Attiwandaronk or Neu- 
ters, till he approached the territory of 
the Senecas. How far precisely his ex- 
cursion extended cannot easily be deter- 
mined. He heard of and mentioned the 
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mineral oil springs, but we cannot assume 
that he entered within the present limits 
of Pennsylvania or Ohio. 

At that time the Erierhonon or as the 
Iroquois called them Riqueronon, a tribe 
of the same origin as the Hurons and Iro- 
quois occupied Ohio, but had been driven 
South from the shores of Lake Erie by 
some Western enemy, probably the IIli- 
nois. They were afterwards conquered 
by the Iroquois, and the survivors absorbed 
into the five nations constituting the Iro- 
quois league. Ohio then became a wilder- 
ness, visited only by roving bands, and no 
mission of course was attempted there. 

A band of Maskontens about 1700 
settled on the Ohio, then called by the 
French Ouabache, and Father Mermet 
was for a time among them; the precise 
locality of this town we have no data for 
deciding, and those who place it on the 
Wabash do so in ignorance of the fact 
that the term Ouabache was then applied 
to the Ohio. 

After the fall of the Huron or Wyandot 
nation, a kindred tribe called by the 
French Petuns or Tobacco Indians, but 
styling themselves Tionontatez, or as 
Colden and New York writers give it 
Dinondadies were involved in their ruin, 
and the survivors fled westward to Mani- 
touline and thence into Wisconsin, where 
they settled for a time on Black river. 
Having by their insolence provoked the 
Sioux they fell back to Lake Superior, and 
were removed by Father Marquette to 
Michilimackinac. Here they remained 
for some years till the establishment of 
Detroit, when they again removed, and 
settled near the French post ; at first on 
the Detroit side, then on the island, and 
subsequently at Sandwich. 

The vicinity of a post is however the 
very worst place for the red man, as he 
cannot enter into the society of the more 
refined and better class, and is left to be 
the prey of the unscrupulous and vicious. 

The Tionontatez showed this, and drunk- 
enness and immorality neutralized the 
labors of the missionaries, and as they 
had for some time established hunting 
camps on the Ohio soil, and showed a 
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preference for Sandusky, Father Armand 
de la Richardie in 1747 began a mission 
there temporarily, anb in 1751 established 
himself permanently there.' 

My conviction is that neither Father de 
la Roche entered Ohio from the East nor 
Father Mermet from the West: that none 
of the Recollects with Lasalle ever visited 
the Southern shore of the Lake; and the 
Sulpitiary Dollice de Casson and Golinee 
certainly did not. 

Father de la Richardie is thus evidently 
I think, the pioneer Catholic priest of 
Ohio, so far as actual residence is con- 
cerned, though possibly ‘Father Peter 
Potier may have made excursions among 
the Huron camps before him. 

Father Armand de la Richardie, was 
born June 7, 1686, entered the Society of 
Jesus in the Province of Aquitaine, Oct. 
21, 1703, came to Canada in 1725, and 
died at Quebec, March 23, 1758. 

Father Peter Potier, born April 2, 1708, 
entered the Gallo-Belgian Province of the 
Society of Jesus, 28 Sept., 1729, arrived 
in Canada in 1743, died at Sandwich, 
July 16, 1781. 


New York, January, 1872. 


J.G.S. 


A Maxim.—I observe that the Inter- 
nationalists, and Communists, have adop- 
ted the Maxim Wo Right without its Duties, 
no Duty without its Rights. As it may 
not be known that this Maxim originated 
in America, I will give the Recorp a brief 
history of it. 

Years ago when I was a student in the 
Law School of Columbia College, in New 
York, I heard a course of lectures on 
Political Philosophy by Dr. Francis Lieber, 
and remember well that those lectures on 
What is Right? or the relationship of 
Right and Duty, and Watural Rights and 
the essential character of Liberty were 


See ‘‘ Histo . 202-3) by 
Joun G. Suga, LL.D., author of this reply to the Query on 
page 29. Also Suxa’s sketch of the Tinontatez or Dinonda- 
dies, now called Wyandots, in ‘‘ Historical Magazine,’’ Sept., 
1861, vol. 6, pp. 262—269, where the change of name from 
Dinondadies to Wyandots is explained, and their prepos- 
terous claims to Ohio as a hunting ground, when in fact they 
were fugitives without a settled Tone or territory. The 
United States government however recognized their claim, 
and paid a large amount to extinguish it.—[{Ep:Tor. } 


of the Catholic Missions,”’ (p 
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among his most instructive and fervent 
discourses. He showed us the intercom- 
pleting relation between Right and Duty, 
the fatal mistake of believing Liberty to 
consist in the unchecked rule of a majority 
or apparent majority founded upon univer- 
sal suffrage, and the unfortunate belief, 
common here as well as in Europe, that 
liberty consists in Rights and Rights alone, 
without paying any regard to the corres- 
ponding Duties. He called this Demo- 
cratic Absolutism. He had done so how- 
ever as early as in his Political Ethics. 
I have referred to my notes and find he 
wound up these lectures—there were three 
or four on this particular subject—by say- 
ing that he considered the inculcation of 
this truth so important that he had formu- 
lated it in Latin and in English—in Latin: 
Nullum jus sine officio, nullum officium sine 
jure. inthe English Wo Right without its 
Duties ; no Duty without its Rights. Drott 
oblige he said would be shorter but too 
dainty and imitative. 

Two or three years ago the Free Trade 
League published a pamphlet of Dr. Lie- 
ber’s, Fallacies of American Protection- 
its, on the title of which he put his 
maxim. This pamphlet, reprinted in Eng- 
land, seems to have attracted attention 
on the continent; and lastly Carl Marx 
the German Communist who lived in 
London concluded one of his well written 
and enthusiastic harangues with Dr. Lie- 
ber’s motto. It is odd; for the latter 
conceived this motto chiefly against those 
to whom Marx belonged. Marx is dead, 
otherwise it would interest him to hear 
that Dr. Lieber recently received a letter 
from one of the highest men in the French 
Republic, which I have seen. My teacher 
had asked this French gentleman how it 
came that the communists had adopted his 
maxim, and the French gentleman replied. 
‘* No one can explain a freak, but be sure 
they will not adopt your maxim for long. 
Their motto would be Wud/um jus nullum 
officium. 

The Correspondents of Dr. Lieber 
know that for more than ten years his 
letters bear the engraved motto or maxim 
above mentioned. The motto is his; the 
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idea that Right and Duty are inseparable 
ideas, the one requiring the other, is his; 
the motto has been formulated by him 
many years ago; and he conceived and 
fashioned it, in part, against the bewildered 
communists, against whom he _ forcibly 
wrote more than twenty years ago in his 
Essays on Labor and Property, a 12mo., 
issued by the Harpers. LAWYER. 


The term State was first officially used 
so far as I can ascertain on the 15th May, 
f776, when Mr. Archibald Cary reported 
to the Virginia Convention, then in session 
at Williamsburg, the famous resolution 
‘**to declare the United Colonies free and 
independent Sfaées. 

The term fellow citizens in its American 
application is also first to be met with in 
the inaugural address of the first ‘‘ Gover- 
nor’’—Patrick Henry, Jr.,—of the first 
*‘Commonwealth,’’ on the rst July, 1776. 

F. i. 
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‘*KEYSTONE STaTE.’’—Within the past 
year there has been a good deal of discus- 
sion in our local papers on the origin of 
the term Keystone State as applied to 
Pennsylvania. The discussion has taken 
a wide range sometimes outside of the 
topic; and a greater portion of what has 
been written has been rather upon the 
question, Did John Morton give the cast- 
ing vote for independence in the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation to Congress? Can the 
RECORD give any correct information con- 
cerning the origin of the appellation, 
‘*Keystone State ?”’ 

A PHILADELPHIAN, 


Mary Bryson.—I have before me the 
following Autograph receipt : 
** Received, May 15, 1792, of Elias Bou- 
dinot, Sixteen Dollars for the Wax Bust 
of the President. Mary Bryson.”’ 
Who was Mary Bryson? 


Baltimore, Oct. 30, 1871. C. T. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


{[CuarLEs Witson PEALE, Artist.] 


Phila., August 15th, 1784. 

Sir: 

Your obliging letter came to hand, and 
Ihave began a whole length Portrait of 
our late most worthy Commander in Chief, 
General Washington, and will make all 
the dispatch I can consistently with my 
endeavors to do well, and will have it 
shipp’d as you were pleased to direct.’ 

In the back ground I intend to introduce 


British Army which I believe may be use- 
ful to the Statuary, if any pieces of 
History are to be made in bass-relief on 
the pedestal of the Statue.? I am with 
much respect Sir, 

Your Most Obedient 


: Humble Servant, 


the best Idea I have of a perspective view —<= > 


of York, Gloster, and the surrender of the 


' On the 22d of June, 1784, the legislature of Virginia voted 
to procure a statue of General Washington, ‘‘to be of finest 
marble and best workmanship,” with an inscription written 
by James Madison, which was given with the resolution in 
these words; ‘‘ The General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia have caused this Statue to be erected as a monu- 
ment of Affection and Gratitude to George Washington, who, 
uniting to the endowments of the Hero the Virtues of the 
Patriot, and exerting both in establishing the Liberties of his 
Country, has rendered his Name dear to his Fellow Citizens, 
and given the world an immortal example of true Glory.” 

commission was given to Mr. Peale, immediately to paint 
afull length portrait of Washington, to be used as a model 
the Sculptor; and little more than a month after the action 
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His ExceELLENCY BENJAMIN HARRISON, 


of the legislature, Benjamin Harrison, the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, wrote to Dr, Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, then in 

aris, requesting them to attend to the matter. They en- 

aged Houdon an eminent portrait sculptor to do the work, 
including the pedestal, for $4.620, A year later Houdon came 
to America, and at Mount Tioumn made a plaster-cast from 
Washington’s living face. With this, and the portrait painted 
by Peale and Gouverneur Morris standing as a model, Houdon 
made the celebrated full length statue of the Patriot, in true 
costume, which stands in the rotunda of the State-house at 
Richmond, Virginia.—{ Eprror. | 


— pedestal is plain, with only the inscription on one 


si 
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Philadelphia, October 30th, 1784. 

Sir: 

I have finished the portrait of his Ex- 
cellency General Washington, and have 
the packing case ready to put it up to send 
by the first vessel going to France. I will 
pack it up myself and endeavor to have it 
placed in the safest part of the vessel. 

Besides the view of York, and Gloster, 
as mentioned in a former letter, I have 
introduced in a nearer ground French and 
American officers with their colors ds- 
played, and between them the British with 
their colors cased. These figures serve to 
tell the story at first sight, which the more 
distant could not do. 

Iam, Your Excellency’s Most 

Obedient Humble Servant, 
Cuas, W. PEALE. 

P. S. The price of a copy of General 
Washington’s in large, whole length, is 
thirty Guineas, and the packing case 
three dollars, 


{[Docror BENJAMIN RusH. ] 
Philadelphia, January 30th, 1806. 


Dear Sir: 

Many years have passed away since I 
have read a political pamphlet. The sub- 
ject, and name of the Author of the one 
which you have done me the honor to send 
me will force me from my habits of 
neglect of such publications. My son is 
now devouring it. It is spoken of in all 
the circles in our city with the highest 
praise and admiration.' 

Connected with our present controversy 
with Great Britain, permit me to relate 


1 This was doubtless the able reply of Mr. Madison to a 
mphlet published in 1805, entitled ‘* War in Disguise, or the 
Frauds of the Neutral Flags,’’ written by James Steph a 


the following fact: In the spring of 1777 
I called to see Mr. John Adams at his 
lodgings in Philadelphia soon after his 
return with Congress from Baltimore. 
He informed me in the course of our con- 
versation that he had been much gratified 
by a communication recently made to him 
by Col. Henry Laurens who had lately 
returned from a long residence in Eng- 
land, and who had, at that time, just taken 
his seat in Congress. 

Previously to his sailing for America, 
he waited on George Grenville and en- 
tered into a discussion with him, of the 
American claims to an exemption from 
taxation by the British Parliament, and 
urged the impropriety of risking the loss 
of the colonies for the sake of the trifling 
revenue which was the object of the con- 
troversy.?. ‘‘ Hold,’’ said Mr. Grenville, 
‘Mr. Laurens you mistake the design of 
this country. We do not expect much 
revenue from you. ‘The present contest 
with America is for the empire of the 
ocean. You spread too much canvass upon 
our seas and we are determined to clip it. 

The late conduct of the Court of Bri- 
tain shows that the declaration of Mr. 
Grenville has been hereditary in it.’’* 

You may make any use you please of 
the above anecdote—only keep my name 
from the public eye. 

From Dear Sir, your sincere 
and affectionate old friend, 


James Mapison, Esq., 
Secretary of State, of the United States, 
Washington City. 





the instigation of the British Government, it is supposed, in 
which he argued that the immense trade carried on with the 
enemies of England under the American Flag was essentially 
war against Great Britain. Alexander Baring answered it in 
England, and Mr. Madison did the same inthe United States. 
The latter’s essay was published anonymously early in 1806. 
After the capture of the Macedonian by Decatur in 1813, 
the following epigram appeared in Cobbett’s “ Political Re- 
gister’”’ published in England: 


WAR IN DISGUISE; OR 
An Apology for his Majesty's Navy. 
“One Stephens, a lawyer, and once a reporter, 
Of war and of taxes a gallant supporter, 


or other to Wilberforce kin 
r, like him, of a borough brought in, 


In some wa 
And a mem 


Who a Master in Chancery since has been made, 

Wrote a pamphlet to show that Jonathan’s trade 

Wasa‘ om in Disguice;’ which, though strange at first 
sight, 

Events have since proved may have been but too nght; 

For when Carden the ship of the Yankee Decatur 

Attacked, without doubting to take her or beat her, 

A Frigate she seemed to his glass and his eyes ; 

But when taken himsel/, how great his surprise 

To find her a seventy-four in disguise ! 


2 Grenville had been the Prime Minister of Great Britain at 
the time of the Dee of the famous Stamp Act and other 
measures for indirectly taxing the colonies. 


3 When war between Great Britain and France was for- 
mally declared in 1756, the former power announced, as 4 
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[THADDEus Kosciuszko. ] 
Philadelphia, August 25, 1783. 


Dear Williams. 

Your situation in every circumstance of 
your life is very interesting to your friends ; 
not to give them news of you, they are 
really anxious to see you happy—do not 
deny them their wish—so long as you find 
opportunity to convey your Letters, you 
must write—few words will suffice, like 
that you are well, and will afford more 
satisfaction, as it is pointed to the heart 
than your common elegance of style in 
the descriptions of different subjects, which 
force our admiration, our delight, and 
curiosity.” 

The moral faculties of human 
nature have greater share in con- 
tributing towards real happiness, 
because their inward progress from 
first conception of idea to the last 
stage of enjoy*ment, pass three dif- 
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ferent steps like that of emotion, sensa- 
tion, feeling, which every one give news 
kind of pleasure, and redouble in us the 
effect. 

Col. Lemoy requested me to beg you 
for your Journal of the Southern Cam- 
paign, if you can spare it to him for a few 
days’ you will oblige us both. I wish to 
know how I could direct my letters to 
General Gates—his place is so ill situated,* 
that nobody can give me proper informa- 
tion. If you see him tell him I will not 
move from Philadelphia before October. 
My best wishes attend you wherever you 
go, and believe me to be your 

Sincere Friend, 


gta 


MIE 





GENERAL OTHO H. WILLIaMs, 


You cannot conceive how many persons 
are here inquiring after you. 


I will grow 
jealous very soon. The ladies make you 
the most amiable, and the gentlemen 


principle of National Law, ‘‘that no other trade should be 
allowed to neutrals with the colonies of a belligerent in time 
of war than what is allowed by the parent State in time of 
peace.”” This was in direct opposition to the law of nations 
promulgated by Frederick the Great, of Prussia, namely, 
“the goods of arenemy cannot be taken from on board the 
ships of a friend,’’ and also in direct violation of a treaty be- 
tween England and Holland, in which it was expressly stipu- 
lated that ‘free ships, make free goods.” England having 
the might exercised the assumed right of invading the Sover- 
¢ignity of Holland, and capturing its vessels whose cargoes 
might be useful to her. This assumption—this dictation of 
law to the nations to suit her own selfish purposes—turned 
against England the denunciations of the civilized world. 
But she continued to act upon her ‘‘ Rule of 1756,” and at the 
time when Dr. Rush wrote this letter, her ocley was operat- 
ing with Fwy force against the freedom of American com- 
merce, The thrift of American shipping merchants had ex- 
cited the keenest envy of their British brothers of the craft; 
and in 1805, British cruisers acting under the authority of 
their government, and with the pretence of searching for goods 
contraband of war, and seamen deserted from the Royal 
Navy, seized many American vessels, which, with their car- 
Goes were condemned in the British courts of Admiralty. It 
was this state of things to which Dr. Rush here alludes.— 
(Enrror. } 


1 The character of Kosciuszko, the remarkable Polander, 
was of such an attractive nature that he drew to himself the 
warmest sympathies of all with whom he came in contact, and 
he was greatly beloved by those who were honored with his inti- 
mate friendship. He had become much attached to General 
Williams, in the South, when they had served together under 
Greene—Kosciuszko as his Chief Engineer, and Williams as 
his Adjutant General,—jEp1ror. } : 


make you the most sensible, and all in 
concert they esteem you and love you, 

General Washington is arrived at Prince- 
ton yesterday, where I am sure will stay 
many weeks to settle’ different claims of 
officers as well as many other accounts.‘ 

General Carleton wrote to Congress that 
he had received orders to evacuate New 
York 16 of October.® 


2 Orno Hoiianp Wii1AMs was one of the most active of 
the Continental officers in the campaigns in the Southern De- 

artment, in the year 1780 and 1781. He was a native of 
Maryland, and at the ume this letter was written, he was 
thirty-five years of age. During Gates’ southern campai, 
in 1780, he was that commander’s Adjutant-general. He held 
the same office under Greene, Gates’ successor, He arose to 
the rank of Brigadier-general, and at the time of his death, in 
1794, he was collector of the port of Baltimore.—{ Ev1tor. | 





8 Gates was then out of.active service and was at his estate 
in Virginia,—{Eprror.} 

4 General Washington arrived at Princeton on the 24th of 
August, and on the 26th he had a formal public audience, of 
Congress, then in session there. He was introduced by two 
members of that body, and was greeted with an address by 
their President, John Hanson, to which he made a written 
reply. The war for independence had now ceased. His last 
military order recorded in his ‘‘ Orderly Book’’ was issued on 
the 17th of August, in which he announced that be had left 
General Knox in command of the army during his absence.— 
(Ecrror.]} 


6 The evacuation did not take place until the 25th of No- 
vember, 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
New York.—This Association is really 
the American Ethnological Society reor- 
ganized, in pursuance of a resolution 
adopted at a meeting of that Society in 
May, 1869, when a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider and report on the best 
mode of increasing the efficacy of the 
Society. Messrs. E. G. Squier, A. G. 
Cotheal, J. A. Spencer, J. C. Nott, and 
C. C. Jones, Jr., were appointed a com- 
mittee under the resolution, Mr, Squier, 
from that committee, submitted a report 
in November following, in which was 
given an interesting history of the Ethno- 
logical Society which was first organized 
at the house of the late Albert Gallatin, 
and an account of its comparatively feeble 
labors, and the little interest in them 
manifested by the public. It set forth 
that at the last published list of its resident 
members, there were the names of only 
47 persons, of whom 25 were either dead 
or removed from the city. 

Resuscitation was considered impossible, 
aad it was resolved to form a new society 
with another title. This was followed by 
prompt action. The dissolution of the 
‘‘American Ethnological Society’’ was 
formally announced, and the ‘‘ Anthropo- 
logical Institute of New York,’’ was 
formed, and was organized by the appoint- 
ment of the following named gentlemen, 
as officers : 


Hon. E. Greorce Squier, President. 


J. C. Nort, M.D., 
GEorGE GIbBs, 
E. H. Davis, M.D., 


J. K. Merritt, M.D., 
C. C. Jones, Jr., 

W. H. Tuomson, M.D., 
J. G. Suea, LL.D., 


ALEXANDER J. COTHEAL, Treasurer. 
Pror. CHARLES Rau, Foreign Cor. Sec. 
Henry T. Drowne, Domestic Cor. Sec. 
H. R. Stites, M. D., Recording Sec. 
Gero. H. Moore, LL.D., Custodian. 


Vice Presidents. 


Executive 
Committee. 


At the first regular meeting in April, 
1871, because Dr. Stiles resided outside 
of the city, he resigned the office of Re- 
cording Secretary, and John G. Shea, 
LL.D. was elected to the place pro tem, 

The particular objects of this Society 
are the study of man in all his varieties, 
and under all his aspects and relations. 
Its special object will be the study of the 
history, conditions, and relations of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America, and 
the phenomena resulting from the contact 
of the various races and families of men 
on the American Continent before and 
since the discovery. 

The physical characteristics, religious 
conception, and systems of men, their my- 
thology and traditions, their social, civil, 
and political organizations and institutions, 
their languages, literature, arts, and monu- 
ments, their modes of life, and their cus- 
toms are specifically within the objects of 
the Institute. 

Number 1 of the first volume of the 
‘¢ Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
of New York,’’ conducted by President 
Squier, has lately been issued in a most 
attractive form, and contains several papers 
of great interest and merit, some of them 
illustrated. 

Tue Burrato Historica, SocietTy.— 
This association of citizens of Buffalo, N. 
Y., was organized on the 15th day of April, 
1862, and on the zoth of May the follow- 
ing officers were elected : 


MILLARD FILLMORE, President. 

Lewis F. ALLEN, Vice President. 

Cuar.es D. Norton, Recording Secretary. 

Guy H. Sauispury, Cor. Sec. and Libra- 
rian. 

OLIVER G. STEELE, Treasurer. 


Councillors, 

GrorcE R. Bascock, Orsamus H. 
MARSHALL, WILLIAM DorSHEIMER, HENRY 
W. Rocers, WILLIAM SHELTON, NATHAN 
K. Hatt, WALTER CLarKF, GEORGE W. 
Ciinton, GEoRGE W. Hosmer. 















The Society was incorporated on the 
gist of December, 1862, and its rooms 
were first opened on the first of February, 
1863. 
o Its general design ’’ says a circular of 
the society, is to discover, procure, and 
preserve, whatever may relate to the his 
tory of Western New York in general, and 
the city of Buffalo in particular. It will 
likewise aim to gather statistics of the 
commerce, manufactures and business of 
the Lake region, and those portions of the 
West that are intimately connected with 
the interests of Buffalo. 
For that purpose, it solicits from all 
persons willing to contribute the same, the 
following 


OpJECTS OF COLLECTION. 

1. ‘Manuscript Statements and Narra- 
tives of Pioneer Settlers—Old Letters and 
Journals relative to the early history and 
settlement of Buffalo and of Western New 
York; Biographical Notices of pioneers, 
and of eminent citizens deceased; and 
facts illustrative of our Indian tribes, their 
History, Characteristics, Sketches of their 
prominent Chiefs, Orators and Warriors, 
together with contributions of Indian Im- 
plements, Dress, Ornaments and Curiosi- 
ties. 

2. ‘*Files of Newspapers, Directories 
of the cities of this and the Western 
States; Pamphlets, College Catalogues, 
Minutes of Ecclesiastical Conventions, 
Conferences and Synods, and other publi- 
cations relating to Buffalo or Western 
New York. 

3. ‘Indian Geographical Names of 
streams and localities in this state with 
their significations. 

4. ‘‘ Books relating to American His- 
tory, Travels, and Biography in general, 
and this locality in particular; Family 
Genealogies, Old Magazines, Maps, His- 
torical Manuscripts, Autographs of Dis- 
tinguished Persons, Coins, Medals, Paint- 
ings, Portraits, Statuary and Engravings. 

5. ‘* We solicit from Historical Societies 
and other learned bodies, that interchange 
of Books and other materials by which the 

\ usefulness of institutions of this nature is 
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so essentially enhanced—pledging our- 
selves to repay such contributions in kind 
to the full extent of our ability. 

6. ‘*The Society particularly begs the 
favor and compliment of Authors and Pub- 
lishers, to present, with their autographs, 
copies of their respective works for its 
Library. 

7. ‘*Editors and publishers of news- 
papers, magazines, and reviews, will con- 
fer a lasting favor on the Society by con- 
tributing their publications regularly for 
its Library, or at least, such numbers as 
may contain articles bearing upon our 
Local History, Biography, Geography, or 
Antiquities; all which will be carefully 
preserved for binding. 

8. ‘‘The Society wishes to obtain Pho- 
tographs of the citizens of Buffalo, with 
their autographs thereon with date. The 
cabinet size is preferred, and those in 
frames will be suitably placed. Photo- 
graphs of suitable size will be placed in 
Albums provided by the Society. It would 
be very gratifying to have whole families 
of our old citizens in separate albums, 
lettered with the family name, and de- 
posited in our cabinet. Congregations 
would confer a favor by furnishing pictures 
of their present and former Pastors. The 
editorial fraternity are expected to be fully 
represented. Photographs or other repre- 
sentations of Churches, Public Buildings, 
Manufacturing establishments, Steam and 
other Lake Craft, and Private Mansions, 
are all desired. Artists are particularly 
requested to notice this feature of their 
collections and to contribute such copies 
of their works as they can spare. 

Those who are in possession of any of 
the above objects, and who may not feel 
willing to donate them, are respectfully 
invited to deposit the same among the 
archives of this Society, to be reclaimed 
at their pleasure. No property thus de- 
posited will be permitted to be taken from 
the rooms of the Society, unless with the 
written consent of the owner or depositor. 
A fire-proof vault is connected with the 
rooms of the Society. 

Packages for the Society may be sent to 
or deposited with any of the officers, or 
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sent to the Corresponding Secretary, by 
express, at the charge of the Society. 

The Honorary, Corresponding, and Rest- 
dent members of the Society are earnestly 
requested to aid its officers in their efforts to 
increase the Library of the Society, and to 
add to the manuscripts, pamphlets, and other 
objects of collection above enumerate L* 

The address of the President of the 
Society, Mr. O. H. Marshall, on his re- 
tirement from office in January, 1871, 
(when he was succeeded by Mr. Nathan 
K. Hall) gave a most interesting accgunt 
of the successful workings of ‘the Society, 
and the rich treasures it possesses, and 
which are continually augmenting. 

The members of the Society have or- 
ganized a Conversational Club, the meet 
ings of which are held at stated times, and 
often at the house of some member. At 
each meeting a paper is read and conver- 
sation is afterwards held upon its topics. 
Much valuable information is thereby 
elicited, of which stenographic notes are 
made. By this means a vast amoynt of 

tor the 
use of the future historian. Examples of 
these conversations will be given in the 
next number of REcorp. 

New York HistoricaL Society.—The 
annual meeting of the New York Histori 
cal Society was held in the hall of that 
association, on Tuesday Evening, the 2d 
of January, 1872, the President, Rev. 
Thomas De Witt, D.D. in the chair. 
After some preliminary business, the Trea- 
surer (Mr. Field) read his report, by 
which it appears that the receipts during 
the year 1871, were $11,077,10, and ex- 
penditures $9,600,14, leaving a balance in 
Treasury of $1,476,96. The special funds 
of the Society consist of the Grosvenor 
Fund, $10,000; De Milt Fund, $5,000; 
Wheeler Fund, $1,000; Sons of Rhode 
Island Fund, $600; Isaiah Thomas Fund, 
$300; Publication Fund, $18,500, Total, 
$35,400. 

The Librarian (Dr. Moore) reported 
additions to the Library during 1871, of 
956 volumes ; 4,963 pamphlets; ro volumes 
of newspapers, 144 broadsides, 357 MSS, 


historical facts will be treasured up 
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and 3 MS. volumes of great value. The 
Librarian urged the importance of having 
more room for the library and works of art. 
The former, for want of room, is less useful 
than it might be, and the latter have over- 
flowed from the Art gallery into the vesti- 
bule. Since the foundation of the So- 
ciety almost 68 years ago, its records have 
borne the names of 148 nonorary members, 
1216 corresponding members, and 4,859 
resident members. ‘There are on the list 
now, 1,700 members, 750 of whom are life 
members. 

E. A. Duyckinck, from the Executive 
committee read a carefully prepared me- 
morial, of the late Henry T. Tuckerman, to 
which were appended appropriate resolu- 
tions which were adopted by the Society. 

The venerable President, now past 80 
years of age, and who had been a presid- 
ing officer of the Society 32 years, de- 
clined a reélection. 

Resolutions were passed expressive of 
the high regard of the Society for the re- 
tiring President to which he made a feel- 
ing reply. 

The following gentlenien were elected 
officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year. 

President.—AuGUSTUS SCHELL. 

First Vice President.—Erastus C, BEn- 
EDIcT, LL.D. 

Second Vice President.—]amMEs W. BEEK- 
NAN. 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary.—W.- 
LIAM CULLEN Bryant, LL.D. , 

Domestic CorrespondingSecretary.—W \.- 
LIAM J. Hoppin. 

Recording Secretary. —ANDREW Wakr- 
NER. 

Treasurer.—BENJAMIN H. FIELp. 

Librarian.—GEorGE H. Moore, LL.D. 

Lone IsLanp HistoricaL SociEty.— 

The stated meetings of this Society are 
held on the second and fourth Tuesday 
evenings of the month. At the first De- 
cember meeting the Rev. Edward Fon- 
taine, of ZLouistana, read a very interest- 
ing paper on the Ancient inhabitants of 
this continent. The materials of his 
paper were mostly drawn from a work on 
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that subject, written by him, which will 
soon be printed. At the second meeting 
in December, Mr. James Steele Mackaye 
read a paper on Francois Delsarte, his 
Science of Art, its purpose and power. 
Delsarte devoted forty years of incessant 
and laborious study to the discovery and 
development of a scientific basis for the 
study of Art. Mr. Mackaye gave an out- 
line of the system, with illustrations. He 
also gave an exposition of Delsarte’s 
method of developing physical power and 
subtlety of expression in the artist, by the 
exercise of scales of passion in gesture 
and expression. Delsarte’s papers, in 
which his Science of Art is fully explained, 
are now preparing for publication, under 
Mr. Mackaye’s editorship, to whom they 
have come by inheritance. 

At the first January meeting the Rev. 
Edward Fontaine read a paper on Patrick 
Henry, Mr. Fontaine is a lineal descend- 
ant of Henry, and his paper was based 
upon unpublished family documents. He 
corrected numerous common errors found 
in printed biographies, and gave many 
new and interesting facts and anecdotes 
relating to the private life, political pro- 
phecies, and religious opinions of the 
great orator, and described his remarkable 
death. 

Mr. John Winslow, Home Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Society, was an- 
nounced to read a paper at the second 
meeting in January, on the ‘‘ Crisis which 
led to the adoption of the National Con- 
stitution.’’ 

Besides its stated meetings, at which 
historical papers are commonly presented ; 
the Society holds social meetings in its 
rooms, on the third Thursday of the 
month, when literary or scientific papers 
are read. At the regular meeting of this 
class in January, the Rev. John Weiss was 
announced to read a paper on Music. 

The Natural History Section of the 
Society holds monthly meetings, to which 
members who are interested are invited, 
when papers on appropriate subjects are 
presented. 
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HIsTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL So- 
ciETy oF Onlo.—The annual meeting of 
the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio was held on Monday afternoon, 
Dec. 4th, 1871, in the Societies room in 
the Cincinnati College buildings at Cin- 
cinnatl, 

Mr. Robert Clarke, the Treasurer, re- 
ported the amount of funds on hand at 
the beginning of the year, receipts for 
annual dues from 61 members, and in- 
terest on the Life membership fund, 

. “ ‘ aie ee 83, 
Expenditures for the year,  - shies 
including over $500 for - 





fitting up the new room. - 722,76 
Balance in Treasury, - = 60,63 
Life membership fund, - - 250,00 
Building fund, - - - 875,11 


Total, - $1,185,74 


The number of members is 68, of whom 
4 are life members. 


The Librarian read a report of the con- 
dition of the collections of the Society, 
which was received with satisfaction. The 
Societies’ room in the college building 
has been put at its disposal free of rent, 
and therein is ample space for all the pre- 
sent needs of the Society. The Library 
has grown largely during the year. Al- 
though not yet strong on any subject, its 
collections are assuming great value, and 
now favorably compare with others in the 
city. Its collections on the subject of sla- 
very, the gift of H. D. Paul, are quite 
full, and of pamphlets a large addition has 
been made by Mrs. Ellen P. Walker. Its 
collection of Indian Relics is already very 
valuable, having been largely increased 
by the gifts of M. F. Force, (the Presi- 
dent) H. D. Paul, Governor R. B. Hays, 
and Robert Buchannan. Contributions to 
the library from 80 different persons, 
amounted to 1,278 volumes, and 2,436 
pamphlets, besides circulars, maps, news- 
papers, &c. &c. 

The librarian urged the necessity of an 
increase of available funds for the proper 
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preservation of books and pamphlets, and 
also the need of a fire-proof building. 
He announced his intention of devoting 
his whole time in future to the service of 
the institution, and that the room would 
be kept open every day. ‘The following 
officers for the year 1872 were then re- 
elected. 

President.—M. F. Force. 

Vice Presidents.—W. H. MussEy AnD 
S. E. WricHr. 

Corresponding Secretary.—L. E. MI11s. 

Recording Secretary.—Horatio Woon. 

Treasurer.—RoOBERT CLARKE. 

Librarian,—Jvutius DEXTER. 

Curators.—E. F. Bliss, J. D. Caldwell, 
Geo. Graham, J. M. Newton, and J. 
Bryant Walker. 


HisToRICAL SociETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
—The annual meeting of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania on the evening of 
January 8th, was of more than ordinary 
interest. John William Wallace, Esq., 


President, was in the chair, Samuel Smed- 
ley, Esq., Secretary. 


Among the impor- 
tant publications received was the second 
volume of the Historical Collections of the 
American Colonial Church, by Rev- 
erend Wm. Stevens Perry, D.D., an ele- 
gant quarto of over 600 pages, published 
by authority of the House of Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Several communications of interest were 
read by Col. Snowden the corresponding 
secretary, among them was an autograph 
letter of General Jackson, in connection 
with which the Secretary made the follow- 
ing remarks. 

‘* This being the anniversary of the deci- 
sive victory of New Orleans I have deemed 
it an appropriate occasion to present to 
this Society an autograph letter, which I 
had the honor to receive from the Hero 
of that great Battle. It was written toward 
the close of his eventful life, namely, in 
January, 1844, a few months before his 
death. 

The occasion of my writing to him was 
to communicate certain resolutions, adop- 
ted by a meeting at Harrisburg, over 
which I presided, congratulating him upon 


the passage of the Act of Congress, which 
refunded to him the fine he had paid, for 
a supposed violation of the civil laws of 
New Orleans, but which action on his part 
was required as a military measure for the 
defence of that city. 

General Jackson though in the flush of 
victory, and surrounded by his troops who 
were ardently devoted to him, and were 
exasperated at the indignity offered their 
General by his arrest; yet he quietly sub- 
mitted to the civil power, and paid the 
fine which was imposed. 

From every part of the United States 
there were demonstrations of joy at the 
passage of the Act of Congress to which I 
have referred. 

I have not at hand a copy of the resolu- 
tions adopted at Harrisburg, nor of my 
letter to General Jackson, I kept no copy 
of the latter. 

It happened when I wrote the official 
letter that my brother Dr. Isaac W. Snow- 
den who had been a surgeon in the U. S. 
Army, and served with Jackson in the 
Seminole war, was sitting by my side, and 
requested me to present his affectionate 
regards to his old commander. It is this 
separate note which General Jackson 
answers ; and his letter in reply I now pre- 
sent for preservation among the archives 
of this Society.”’ 

HERMITAGE. 
February 7th, 1844. 

The Honorable 

James Ross Snowden, 
Member of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. 
My Dear Sir: 

Your private letter of the 19th ultimo, 
covering the proceedings of a state Demo- 
cratic Mass meeting, held at the seat of 
Government of Pennsylva~ia, on the 
evening of the 17th of January last, has 
reached me, and found me in such afflicted 
and debilitated state that disables me, at 
present, to reply to it, in such terms as 
gratitude to the Democratic party of the 
State of Pennsylvania, for their continued 
support of my official conduct thro’ good 
and bad report, deserves from me. Should 














a kind Providence restore my health to a 
state of capacity to write, it shall be my 
first duty to reply to your official commu- 
nication received, of the 19th of January, 
last. I have with great difficulty thus 
made known to you my debilitated situa- 
tion, that the delay of my reply to the 
official communication may be made known 
to you. 

Present me to your brother, Dr. Snow- 
den, I well recollect him, and thank him 
for his kind recollection of me, for the 
kind manner in which you have been 
pleased to make known to me the proceed- 
ings of your mass meeting receive my 
thanks, the proceedings are gratifying to me. 
With sincere regard, I remain yours, re- 
spectfully, 

Andrew Jackson. 


The following resolution in commenda- 
tion of Mr. Allibone’s Dictionary of 
Authors was unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the 
thanks of the people of the United States 
and of the Historical Societies are in a 
special degree due to Samuel Austin Alli- 
bone, LL.D., for the long continued and 
at last happily concluded labors which 
have given to the country and to literature 
his learned, accurate and very valuable 
Dictionary of Authors, and that the 
thanks of this Historical Society are here- 
by tendered to him. 

A brief, but interesting sketch, of the 
life of Hon. Charles Smith, compiled 
from notes written by William R. Smith, 
President of the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety, was read by the Secretary, and will 
appear in the March No. of REcorpD. 

Annual Report of the Librarian.—The 
Librarian, Mr. Shrigley, gave a full state- 
ment in his annual report of the additions 
to the library and the transactions of 
the society during the year ending De- 
cember rst, 1871, of which the following 
is an abstract. 

Nine hundred and fifty-eight volumes 
have been added to the Library since the 
last annual report. 500 were received 
from ‘‘some members through the library 
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committee ;’’ 180 from other members of 
the Society, and.the remainder from Au- 
thors, Publishers, and kindred literary 
institutions. Several hundred of the most 
important of these publications were pur- 
chased in Europe, and imported at the ex- 
pense of a liberal member of the Society. 
They were selected with great care and are 
works of real excellence, many of them 
relating to the origin, history and dialects 
of the English language. 

Genealogy. —The librarian called special 
attention to the Genealogical Department, 
as this is more often consulted than any 
other ; the history of families being so inti- 
mately connected with the history of Towns, 
Cities and States. He remarked that Sir 
Francis Palgrave had justly observed that 
the genuine history of a country can never 
be well understood without a complete and 
searching analysis of the component parts 
of the community, as well as the country. 
Genealogical inquiries and local topo- 
graphy, so far from being unworthy the 
attention of the philosophical inquirer, are 
among the best materials he can use; and 
the fortunes and changes of one family, or 
the events of one township, may explain 
the darkest and most dubious portions of 
the annals of a realm. 

Autogs aphy.—A \arge number of auto- 
graphs, letters and other original manu- 
scripts were reported from President John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, 
and other gentlemen of note. 

Works of Art.—William M. Darlington, 
has presented an engraved portrait very 
neatly framed, of Sebastian Cabot, the 
navigator, whose name is identified with 
the discovery of this portion of the 
Western Continent. The original, from 
which this engraving was taken, was the 
property of Richard Biddle, of Pittsburg, 
which was destroyed by the great fire in 
that city in 1845. Mr. Darlington writes 
that he frequently saw the original, that it 
was painted on a panel of about eighteen 
by twenty inches, on the back of which 
were large screw marks, made no doubt, 
in fastening it to the walls of the King’s 
gallery in White Hall, it having been one 
of the series of portraits in that gallery in 
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the time of Charles the Ist. A very well 
executed painting of the Zreaty Elm, was 
also exhibited. 

Relics. —The collection of relics is in- 
creasing rapidly. The librarian observed 


that although these are sometimes regarded | 


as of trifling importance, they were really 
often of great value as they ‘‘serve to illus- 
trate the early history of a country, or a 
race,’’ and constitute a valuable aid toa 
right understanding of history, as such 
objects enable us to realize more truly the 
transactions of past generations. 

The Librarian referred to the action of 
the Trustees of the Publication Fund who 
propose on the 4th of July, 1876, to pub- 
lish a MEMoRIAL VoLUME, which 'will treat 
of the occupation of Philadelphia by the 
enemy, and of the operations of the armies 
during that eventful period of the Revolu- 
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tion. Also a FULI. EXAMINATION of the 
facts relating to the passage and first public 
reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in this city, in July, 1776, and of the 
appointment of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary as Editor of the Work. He also 
spoke of the action of the Society, in 
furnishing duplicate copies of its publica- 
tions to the Historical Society of Chicago, 
and the Public Library of Strausburg, and 
concluded by tendering his grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the officers for their 
uniform courtesy. 

An interesting communication was re- 
ceived from William Shrigley, Esq., of 
Winchester, in relation to a church organ 
constructed at a very early period in that 
town, which will be published in March 
No. of REcoRD. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


AN AMERICAN CARDINAL.—It is reported from 
Rome that at a recent secret consistory held in the 
Vatican, Archbishop McClosky, of New York, was 
elevated to the rank of cardinal, a title hitherto un- 
known in the list of church dignitaries in this 
country. In thé Latin Church to which he belongs, 
the cardinal, according to the constitution ‘of that 
church as fixed in its present form by Pope Sixtus 
V, has the rank of a secular prince, being classed 
with Electors and next after Kings. His insignia 
is a purple mantle, a scarlet hat, and a ring of gold 
bearing a sapphire. The constitution of Sixtus V, 
and the council of Trent direct that the cardinals 
shall be chosen, as far as possible, from all nations. 
This (if it be true) is the first ever chosen from the 
United States, and the creation of that dignitary 
among us is a noteworthy event in American 
history. 


History OF PRINTING.—The American Anti- 
qnarian Society, of Worcester, Massachusetts, has 
issued proposals for publishing a new edition of 
{saiah Thomas’, “ History of Printing in America 
with a Biography of Printers,” with an Appendix 
which will contain entirely new articles upon early 
printing in Spanish America, and the United States; 
a list of publications in the United States prior to 
1776; and other matters of later information rela- 
ting to printers and printing on this continent. The 
work will be issued in two volumes of about 500 
pages each, and contain a portrait of the author. 
As a large edition is not contemplated, it is desira- 


ble to learn how many copies are likely to be called 
for beyond those required for the immediate uses 
of the Society. Subscriptions are therefore solicited. 


GEOGRAPHICAL BLUNDERS.—The superficial area 
of our Republic is so vast that foreigners, when 
they look upon a map without considering that fact 
are apt to fall into sometimes amusing misappre- 
hensions. Recently an English newspaper in 
noticing the movements of the Russian Grand 
Duke Alexis, who anived in this country as a pri- 
vate visitor in November, 1871, said, “When he 
shall visit what is left of Chicago, he will be in- 
vited by the famous General Sheridan to spend two 
or three days with him in hunting buffaloes on the 
Plains around that city, and in the adjoining shire 
of Missouri.” The “ Plains* alluded to, are several 
hundred miles from Chicago, and beyond the state 
of Missouri. 

Lafayette used to relate the story that when 
Baron de Steuben came to America in 1777, to 
engage in the military service under Washington, 
the voyage was a very long and tempestous one, 
and that one night the impatient soldier called for 
the master of the vessel and said, “Captain, you 
know your business better than I, perhaps, but 
permit me to ask whether you may not have sailed 
past America?” 

In the fourth canto of John Trumbull’s admira- 
ble satire, entitled “ McFingal,” first published at 
+ nai in 1782, there appeared the following 
ines ; 
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“See where yon chalky cliffs arise, 
The hills of Britain strike your eyes, 
Its small extension long supplied 
By vast immensity of pride; 
So small that had it found a station 
In this new world at first creation, 
Or were by Justice doom’d to suffer, 
And for its crimes transported over, 
We'd find full room for’t in Lake Erie, or 
That larger water-pond Superior, 
Where North, on margin taking stand 
Would not be able to see land.” 


The fact could not be comprehended that the 
superficial area of Lake Erie is greater than that of 
England, while Lake Superior, the largest body of 
fresh water in the world, is twenty-two hundred 
miles in circumference, and that England might be 
placed in the middle of it, and its inhabitants could 
scarcely see the main from its shores. This fact 
being unknown, and Lord North, prime minister 
when the poem was first published, having been 
smitten with blindness before it was republished in 
England, the allusion to him was then considered a 
most cruel reflection upon his misfortune. He had 
always been near sighted—now he was blind. In 
another edition the author considerately put the 
name of.the king in place of North’s. At about that 
time his Majesty was threatened with blindness, 
and so to the later readers of the poem the author 
still appeared cruel. 

The Greeks struggled with the Turks for inde- 
pendence, from 1821 to 1826. The American 
people sympathized with them, and in 1824 they 
sent a ship-load of provisions and clothing to them 
in charge of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, (now of Bos- 
ton) who had been inthe Greek Army as surgeon, 
and was on intimate personal relations with Lord 
Byron, who espoused their cause. In a letter to 
Hobhouse, in 1824, Byron spoke of “Dr. Howe, 
an American gentleman from Albany, a small town 
near Washington.” 

Many were the geographical errors into which 
the foreign press fell in describing the operations 
of armies during our late Civil War. A London 
paper mentioned the movements of Burnside on the 
coast of North Carolina after the capture of Roan- 
oke Island, and spoke of his marching from that 
vicinity one afternoon and joining other troops on 
the Tennessee River the next day at a place several 
hundred miles distant. 

Thackaray in his “ Virginians,” makes Madame 
Esmond, of Castlewood, “in Westmoreland County,” 
a neighbor of Washington, at Mount Vernon, on 
the Potomack, fifty miles distant, and a regular 
attendant upon public worship, at Williamsburgh, 
half way between the York and James rivers, full 
one hundred and twenty-five miles from Mount Ver- 
non; and so “ immensely affected” are the colored 
hearers of a young preacher at Williamsburgh, that 
“there was such a negro chorus about the house as 
might be heard across the Potomac,” the nearest 
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bank of which is fifty miles away. And then he 
makes General Braddock ride out from Williams- 
burgh (he was never in Williamsburgh) in “his 
own coach, a ponderous emblazoned vehicle,” with 
Dr. Franklin, “the little Post-master of Philadel- 
phia,” (who never weighed less than one hundred 
and sixty pounds after he was twenty years of age) 
over a muddy road in March, through a half wilder- 
ness country, for more than a hundred miles, to 
dine with Madame Esmond, in Westmoreland 
County, near Mount Vernon, 

It is related in the “ Life and Letters of Catharine 
M. Sedgwick,” that an English lady once wrote to 
her friend in Massachusetts, that a fair was to be 
held in her neighborhood for some charitable pur- 
pose, to which she would be glad to send some- 
thing curious from America, and that if, in some 
of his drives or rambles, he could, without much 
trouble, get for her a vial of water from the cataract 
of Niagara, and chop off a piece of the Natural 
Bridge, and bring home for her some little matter 
from the Mdmmoth Cave, she would be infinitely 
obliged, 


A New REticious Misston.—Apparently with 
the erroneous impression that the freedmen of our 
Republic are mostly strangers to Christianity, and 
with the laudable desire to teach them its truths in 
the form in which they are presented by the Roman 
Catholic Church, Archbishop Manning, the lead- 
ing prelate of the English branch of that church 
has determined, it is announced, to send a deputa- 
tion of Jesuit priests to labor among them, The 
reason for the movement is given by the Archbisho 
in these words; “Of all the nations on the eart 
England has been the most guilty in regard to 
slavery, and it is most fitting that the reparations 
to the now liberated slaves should proceed from 
England.” 

This seems to be one of those misapprehensions 
about our country, which are from time to time 
manifested by foreigners concerning its geography, 
its politics, its religious aspects, and its social life 
in general. Whatever may be said of the essential 
character of slavery in its relations to Christian 
ethics, the fact is known to every intelligent Amer- 
ican who travelled in the slave-labor States while 
they were such, that the vital truths of Christianity 
were widely disseminated among the servile popu- 
lation, and that as a rule, the white people were 
diligent and zealous in the religious instruction of 
their dependents, All over the slave-labor states 
the serfs had churches of their own which were 
always crowded with worshippers, and colored 
preachers abounded in every city and populous 
district. A large proportion of all churches had 
many colored members—sometimes more dusky 
than pale communicants—and in Christian homes 
the house-servants were usually assembled with the 
family of the proprietor as participants in morning 
and evening devotions. 

There were penal laws in some slave-labor States 
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; 
against the teaching of slaves to read and write, for 
obvious reasons, but religious instruction—instruc- 
tion in all that is essential to the practical life of a 
Christian—was everywhere encouraged and prac- 
ticed. Of course there were exceptions to this 
rule, as there is to every rule in every society. But 
the belief which so widely prevails that the slaves 
were kept in a state of heathen ignorance respect- 
ing Christianity, is one of the gravest mistakes in 
history. There is more heathen ignorance of its 
vital truths in any of our great cities than there was 
in any community of slaves of the same number of 
souls, This may be proven by the Census and 
local religious statistics, 

The freedmen have now added to their former 
religious privileges, that of education in letters, for 
they are the recipients of the blessings of instruction 
in public schools, Through such enlightenment, 
they are better able to comprehend the formularies 
which theology proposes as helps in the religious 
life; and they may better understand, than for- 
merly, why they are Methodists or Baptists, or any 
other sectary in which Christendom is divided. 
This great fact will astonish the Archbishop’s mis- 
sioraries at the outset, and they will soon perceive 
that the soil they propose to cultivate has been so 
tilled by electicism, that it is not disposed toward 
the growth of sectarianism of any kind. It is to 
be hoped however, that these new missionaries 
with their traditional zeal will persevere in their 
good work, and be faithful fellow workers as 
brethren in Christ, with other sects of Christians in 
shedding gospel light into many yet benighted 
minds, ‘They will find the negro docile, apt to 
learn, and as a most earnest recipient of truth; but he 
is as shrewd as he is docile, and becomes, with 
marvellous facility, a zealous religionist with the 
spirit of the publican who said, “ Lord be merciful 
unto me a sinner,” rather than a reasoning theo- 
logian whose dogmatism like that of the Pharisee, 
leads him to say, “I thank God I am not like other 
men.”’ It is all the same to him whether he be a 
Roman Catholic or Methodist, so long as he can 
feel what his Master promised to those who love 
and admit hin—*1I will sup with him, and he with 
me,” 


New Fosstis.—Professor E. D, Cope, of Phila- 
delphia, has recently discovered new forms among 
the hitherto known fossil vertebrates of America, 
in the valley of the Smoky Hill Fork of the 
Republican River, in Kansas, where he spent 


seventeen days in explorations. Some of the large 
collection there obtained by Professor Cope, are of 
extraordinary dimensions, and some entirely new 
to scientific men. Among them was a fossil rep- 
tillion form related to or intermediate between the 
tortoise and the serpent, its ribs, long and attenu- 
ated, indicating an expanse of cavity at least 
twenty feet. It is said that this region is one of the 
richest in the world in fossil remains of reptiles and 
fishes. 
| 
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REcorps OF CRIMINAL HisToRY DESTROYED.— 
Among the irreparable losses caused by the late 
great fire in Chicago, was the immense and valua- 
ble collection of criminal statistics belonging to M1. 
Allan Pinkerton, the eminent head of the Detective 
Agency in that city. Mr. Pinkerton, it will be re- 
membered, was one of the most efficient men in the 
safe conduct of Mr, Lincoln to Washington City, in 
February, 1861. Of him, his records and their de 
struction, a Chicago paper says: “Mr. Pinkerton 
started his famous detective agency in Chicago in 
1852, and two years later, when it began to assume 
large proportions, the records were commenced, 
The most minute details of every case were all 
faithfully recorded; the statements of every appli- 
cant for assistance in recovering property; the de- 
tectives to whom the “job’’ was intrusted, his 
orders; his report of the operations; the disposition 
by the thief of the property stolen, the amount re- 
covered, and indeed every detail of the case, 
Then, when the thief was brought to trial, the 
whole of the testimony in the case was taken down, 
and the final disposition of the prisoners duly re- 
corded, so that from the time a complaint was made 
at Pinkerton’s headquarters that money or property 
had been missing, a complete history of the thief 
and his pursuers until the disappearance of the 
former in the Penitentiary or his acquittal, was re- 
corded, The amount of matter thus created was 
astonishing. For the mere clerical work upon it 
more than $50,000 had been paid. Of such curious 
records there were no less than 400 gigantic 
volumes of great value. These were nearly all 
stowed away in six safes, while the remainder were 
placed in wooden cases, It is needless to state 
that every one of them was destroyed. ‘That in it- 
self would have been a public calamity. 

Mr. Pinkerton also possessed complete records 
of the secret service of the Army of the Potcmac. 
They were of immense value, being not only ccm- 
plete, but the only set in existence. | Mr. Pinkerton, 
whose facilities for obtaining correct information 
during those days were, of course, very much 
greater than any one else could boast, valued them 
at $50,000. The Government had already ofiered 
$30,000 for them—fifty-nine volumes altogether— 
and negotiations were still going on. The whole 
set perished,” 


A New ExpLorinGc ExPEpITION.—Professor 
Agassiz has gone with scientific companions to 
explore the depths of the Pacific Ocean in search 
of new forms of marine animal life. They left 
Boston in the new Coast Survey exploring vessel 
Hassler, on the 4th of December, for California, by 
way of the Straits of Magellan. Just before his 
departure the Professor made a communication to 
the Superintendent of the coast survey in which by 
inductive reasoning upon the basis of ascertained 
principles of science and the facts developed by 
recent deep-sea soundings in the North Atlantic 
Ocean be prophesied what he should find, a pro- 
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phecy worth recording in the history of Science in 
America. He expects to find from the great depth 
of the Pacific Ocean “representatives resembling 
those types of animals which were prominent in 
earlier geological periods, or bear a close resem- 
blance to younger stages of the higher members of 
the same type or to the lower forms which take 
their place now a-days.”” He thinks there are no 
reptiles still alive in the deep waters; but he expects 
to discover among the fishes some marine repre- 
sentations of the order of ganoids—of the principal 
types taken from the secondary zoological period. 
He thinks he will find new forms of sharks, and 
ordinary fishes; and among the mollusks and 
radiates, perhaps ammonites and forms hitherto 
known only in the fossil state; and among Crustacea 
he anticipates finding living trilobites and other 
forms known among fossils. In a word, Professor 
Aggassis predicts, in the form of confident expecta- 
tion, the discovery of the most antique forms of 
marine life with which, in the fossil state, scientific 
cabinets now abound. 


PoLyGAMy.—Our government is pursuing a 
course intended to wipe from our national es- 
cutcheon the stain of permissory polyagamy which, 
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for many years has prevailed among the Mormons 
in Utah. In Ootober, 1871, Thomas Hawkins on 
complaint of his first wife, was tried and found 
guilty of adultery, by the United States Court in 
that territory, and sentenced to pay a fine of $500 
and to imprisonment at hard labor for three years, 
At about the same time, Representative Hooper, 
of Utah, presented to the President of the United 
States a petition fifty feet long, and signed by 2500 
Mormon women in favor of Polygamy. ‘Taught 
by the experience of the ages, that polygamy is a 
curse to woman, our authorities supposed they were 
acting a chivalrous part toward the fair sex of the 
Land of the Honey Bee in defending them against 
an awful social dragon; but this petition seems to 
imply that they rather like the dragon and despise 
the Knights-errant of law whom they call in their 
petition, “Federal disturbers of the peace.” 


To THE READERS OF THE RECORD.—The word 
American should have been introduced he written) 
before the word History in the second line from 
bottom of first column of page 42 of the REcoRD. 
Cornell University is the first to establish a pro- 
fessorship of American History, br‘ not of history 
in general. 





HENRY THEODORE TUCKERMAN. 


One of the noblest workers in the field of Ameri- 
can literature passed from among us when HENRY 
T. TUCKERMAN died on Sunday, the 17th of De- 
cember, 1871. He was pure in thought, word and 
deed, and his character is impressed upon his 
works. He wrote much but never carelessly. 
There was always a classical chasteness in his essays 
upon any subject, which reminded one of Addison 
and his cotemporaries; and although he more often 
used the Latin form of expression than the Saxon, 
there was, generally, remarkable vigor in the 
clothing of his thoughts. He wrought successfully 
in almost every department of literature—History, 
Biography, Travel, Essay, Poetry, Criticism and 
Art Culture. 

Mr. Tuckerman was an optimist, and human life 
was to him a beautiful and enjoyable incident in 
the workings of God’s great and beneficent designs. 
This feeling pervades his writings, and no thought- 
ful reader can rise from a perusal of them without 
a feeling of gratitude toward Him, “who doeth all 
things well.” His literary character was outlined 
by the New York “ Evening Post,’ on the day 
after his death, in these words: “Mr, Tuckerman 
was a man of letters in the best sense of that term; 
learned without pedantry, refined without affecta- 
tion, pursuing his vocation consistently and consci- 
entiously with honor to himself and credit to the 
literature of the country.” His friend Mr, E. A. 
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Duyckinck, in the “ Cyclopedia of American Litera- 
ture,” said seventeen years ago when speaking of 
his writings—* They are the studies of a scholar; 
of a man true to his convictions and the laws of 
art. His mind is essentially philosophical and his- 
torical; he perceives truth in its relation to individ- 
ual character, and he takes little pleasure in the 
view of facts unless in their connection with a per- 
manent whole.” Dr. Samuel W, Francis (son of 
the eminent Dr. John W. Francis, of New York), 
who, from his own boyhood had known Mr. Tucker- 
man as one of the most valued friends of his father, 
in a brief notice of his death in the “Newport 
Daily News,” said, “As a man, Mr. Tuckerman 
was above reproach, and as a friend, kind, devoted, 
watchful and truly loyal. His pen was ever ready 
to praise the worthy, with classical elegance; while 
in strongest terms of polished English, he sought to 
correct many evils that found their way to public 
view. His was the mind of a gentleman sur- 
charged with an immense amount of information 
and great reading; but what made his matter so in- 
teresting was the fact that he combined meditation 
with knowledge, and digested the subjected matter, 
clothing his thoughts in Addisonian language as 
agreeable as it was appropriate.” English critics 
have been prodigal of praise in speaking of the man 
and his writings. 3 

Henry Theodore Tuckerman was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, on the 20th of April, 1813. The 
excellent schools of that city furnished him with his 
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early education. Delicate state of health forbade 
his entering college as a student, and in 1833, he 
went abroad, and spent the ensuing winter in italy. 
He returned home, but in 1837, he again crossed 
the Atlantic, and spent the most of his time abroad 
in Italy. In 1845, he removed from Boston to 
New York, where he continued to reside until his 
death, excepting in the summer months, which he 
passed at Newport, R. I. In 1850, he received the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts from Harvard 
College, and in 1852, he visited London and Paris 
for a few weeks, He was a member of the New 
York Historical Society, and a constant and deeply 
interested attendant upon its meetings. His works, 
many of them first appearing in Magazines and 
Reviews, compose twenty-three volumes of various 
sizes,! 

Mr. Tuckerman always felt a warm interest in 
the affairs of the people of Italy, and was widely 
known and beloved there; and he recently received 
from the King of Italy the insignia of the Cross of 
the Cavaliers of SS. Maricrozio and Lozzaro. 
The “Eco d’ Italia” in a brief notice of his death 
said, “A life is ended, precious for its rare talents, 
and peculiarly dear to us Italians for the affection 
which. Mr. Tuckerman ever entertained for the 
Italian. He was one of the warmest American 
friends of Italy. In that country he lived for a 
long time, and of it he wrote in divers monthly 
periodicals, and in the daily Journals. Himself a 


poet of distinction, he numbered among his personal 
friends those Italians who, unfortunately for them- 


selves, were poets in this country: for example; 
Da Ponte and Maroncelli.’”’ 

Mr. Tuckerman held intimate relations with all 
of the most eminent American writers of his time, 
and both himself and his writings are held in 
highest esteem in every part of the Republic. 


SipNEY EDWARDS Morse. 


On Saturday morning, the 23d of December, 
1871, Sidney E. Morse died at his residence in 
the city of New York. He was a son of the Rev- 
erend Jedediah Morse, and brother of the eminent 
inventor of the Electro-magnetic telegraph. For 


1 These are; (1) ‘The Italian Sketch Book ;’’ (2) ‘‘ Isabel, 
or Sicily, a Pilgrimage ;’’ (3) ‘‘ Rambles and Reveries ;’’ (4) 
“ Thoughts on the Poets ;”” (5) ‘‘ Artist Life or Sketches of (23) 
American Painters ;”’ (6) ‘‘ Characteristics ef Literature Illus- 
trated by the Genius of (22) distinguished Men;’’ (7) ‘‘'The 
Optimist ;’’ (8) “‘ Life of Silas Talbot;’’ (9) ‘‘ Poems;’’ (10) 
‘*A Memorial of Horatio Greenough ;”’ (11) ‘‘ Mental Por- 
traits ; or Studies of Character ;’’ (12) ‘‘ Leaves from the Diary 
of a Dreamer ;”’ (13) ‘‘A month in England;”’ (14) ‘ Essays, 
Biographical and Critical, or Studies of Character ;”’ (15) ‘‘ ‘The 
Character and Portraits of Washington, Illustrated with all the 
Prominent Portraits;’’ (16) ‘‘The Rcbellion; its Latent 
Causes and true Significance; in Letters to a friend abroad ;’’ 
(17) “‘ A Sheaf of Verse bound for the Fair;’’ (18) ‘‘ America 
and her Commenfatars; with a Critical Sketch of Travel in 
the United States ;’’ (19) ‘‘ Old New York, or Reminiscences 
of the past Sixty Years, by the late — W. Francis, M.D., 
LL.D.: with a Memoir of the Author;’’ (20) ‘The Crite- 
rion; or the Test of Talk about Familiar Things ;’’ 


(21) 
aga Papers about Paris;” (22) ‘‘ Book of the Artists ;’’ 
(23) “‘ Life of John P, Kennedy.” 
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almost half a century he had been an active and 
useful resident ot that city. He was a model of a 
Christian gentleman in all his social relations, and 
his spotless life was ever a salutary sermon for those 
who came within the sphere of his influence, for it 
taught the great lesson that purity and integrity 
mingled with a love of God and man, exalt and 
dignifies humanity, 

Mr. Morse was born in Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, on the 7th of February, 1794; entered Yale 
College at the age of eleven years, graduated at 
fourteen; began a literary life at sixteen by writing 
a series of papers on “The Dangers Presenting 
from an Undue Multiplication of States,’ that were 
published in the Boston “Sentinel,” the chief 
organ of the New England Federalists, and entered 
upon a long career of editorial labors when, on the 
invitation of his father and other clergymen, and 
several laymen he began the publication of the 
Boston “Recorder,” the first of the class, in this 
Country, known as “religious newspapers.” He 
had then studied theology and law, but better liked 
the vocation he had entered upon. 

In 1823, Mr. Morse and his younger brother 
Richard established the “New York Observer,” 
which is now the oldest weekly newspaper in that 
city, and a chief organ of the Presbyterian Society. 
He was its senior editor between thirty and forty 
years. 

Mr. Morse, like his father, was the author of a 
Geography for schools which has had an immense 
sale. He was alsoaninventor, He and his brother 
patented the flexible piston pump when he was 
only twenty-three years of age; and in 1839 he pro- 
duced the new art of Cerography which he never 
patented, and which remains a secret in his family. 
For a few years past, he and his son have been 
perfecting a most valuable invention for making 
rapid and deep sea-soundings. Upon that subject 
he had written until a late hour on the evening 
before his death, and when he arose to retire for 
the night, he was stricken with paralysis and died 
the next morning. 

Mr. Morse was ever alive to all subjects which 
concerned the welfare of his country. At an early 
stage of the late Civil War he wrote and published 
in pamphlet form a remarkable essay upon the best 
method for subduing what he termed “The 
Slave-holder’s Rebellion,’ based upon geographical 
and topographical facts. To statistical research 


‘and comparison he was a devoted student, and the 


amount of information represented by figuics, which 
he had gathered and scattered for the good of man- 
kind, it is difficult to calculate. A wise and good 
man departed when Sidney E. Morse died. 


Joseru GREEN COGGSWELL, D.D. LL.D. 


The Recorp is indebted to Mr. Frederick Saun- 
ders, first assistant Librarian of the Astor Library, 
for the following notice of Dr. Coggswell : 

Amid the ceaseless activities of city life, with 
its feverish excitement and turmoil, we are some- 
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times liable to overlook events which may be 
silently transpiring in its less frequented retreats, 
An instance of the kind recently occurred, which 
of itself, as well as for its important relation to one 
of the noblest institutions of New York, deserves 
especial notice, We referto the demise of the 
well-known bibliographer and linguist, Dr. Coggs- 
well, whose name has been so long and so honora- 
bly associated with the organization and history df 
the Astor Library. The untiring devotion, and 
industry which he evinced for this institution has 
been rarely equalled, never, perhaps, surpassed. 
Not only was he mainly instrumental in devising 
the plan of the library, he also“made several trips 
to Europe for the purpose of collecting the literary 
and art treasures, which now enrich its galleries,— 
a task that involved no ordinary critical acumen 
and laborious research. Although his personal 
connection with the institution virtually terminated 
several years since, yet his deep interest in its pros- 
perity was sufficiently manifested by his frequent 
visits to it until within a few weeks of his lamented 
decease. 

Joseph Green Coggswell, as to his ancestral his- 
tory, came of Puritan stock; his progenitor, John 
Coggswell, having left Bristol, England, in 1635, 
settled in Ipswich, Mass., where many of his de- 
scendants continued to reside, and where the sub- 
ject of our sketch was born, in the year 1786. He 
graduated when twenty-one years of age, with 
Academic honors at Harvard University. He then 
made a voyage to the East Indies, as supercargo, 
visiting the shores of France, Italy, &c. On his 
return he studied and practised law; but after a few 
years, he relinquished that profession for a profes- 
sorship at Harvard. In 1846, he again visited 
Europe, joining his friends, George Ticknor and 
Edward Everett, in studies at Gottingen and other 
German Universities. Returning to the United 
States, he united with George Bancroft in establish. 
ing upon the Etonian plan, a Collegiate Academy 
at Round Hill, Northampton; and ten years later, 
he took charge of a similar institution at Raleigh, 
N.C. He then after three years, returned to New 
York, and edited the “ New York Review,” one of 
the foremost of the critical Journals of its day. 

Dr. Coggswell enjoyed the cordial friendship of 
Washington Irving, and of the other eminent 
authors of America, as well as of many literary 
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celebrities abroad, Humboldt, Goéthe, Scott, Byron, 
Jeffrey and many others. He was also in daily 
intercourse with John Jacob Astor, during the later 
period of his life, and was, in company with Irvin 
and Halleck, instrumental in arranging the plan of 
the great library which bears the honored name of 
its founder. When Washington Irving was made 
minister to Spain, he procured the appointment of 
Dr. Coggswell as Secretary of Legation, but no 
sooner was the appointment announced than Mr. 
Astor designated the Doctor Superintendent of the 
embryo library. This office he continued to fill, up 
to the time when his impaired health compelled 
him to resign it. The fitness of the appointment is 
abundantly evident by the fact that no such library 
has ever been gathered in so short a time, at so 
small a cost, and yet so rich in magnificent lite 
spoils from all parts of the world. Dr, Co se | 
not only arranged the entire collection, but he 
devoted himself untiringly to its interests, and in 
addition achieved the Herculean task of construct- 
ing the voluminous catalogues of the 150,000 
works which it comprises. He was, indeed, the 
genius loci of the Astor Library,—his tenacious 
memory always being prompt to answer any ques- 
tions pertaining to its literary resources,—and no 
person could be more accessible and urbane in re- 
sponding to such appeals. Were the requisite 
space at command many characteristic incidents 
might be adduced illustrative of his singular fidelity 
and punctuality in all his engagements, as well as 
his general amiabillty of deportment. In fine, he 
has like the munificent Founder, thus placed under 
lasting obligation that large class of scholars who 
frequent and use the library. At length the press- 
ure of advancing years compelled him to retire 
from this active service, and he returned to Cam- 
bridge to close up a useful and beautiful life of cul- 
ture and exemplary service in bchalf of learning 
and scholarship; the influence of which will con- 
tinue to last, like the enduring marble bust to his 
memory, which graces one of the Halls of the 
Library. To those who had the privilege of his 
personal friendship, his. memory will be cherished 
as a priceless benison; for he not only combined 
the maturity of wisdom with the gentleness of child- 
hood, but the story of his life is replete with in- 
struction and incentive to all who will peruse its 
record, 
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A Memorial of Francis L. Hawks, D.D. LL.D. 
by Evert A. Duycxinck. Read before the New 
York Historical Society, May 7, 1867; 8 vo. pp. 
40, with an Appendix of Proceedings, &c. &c., 
making a thin volume of 164 pages. The New 
York Historical Society lately caused this Me- 
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morial to be printed, and so gave to the choice 
available treasures of American literature, a valu- 
able addition. It is an affectionate tribute of a 
ripe scholar to the memory of a beloved friend 
and fellow laborer with whom he was long asso- 
iated in scholarly vocations and the amenities 
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of refined social life. It traces, in beautiful out- 
line a picture of the life-history of Dr. Hawks from 
his birth at Newbern, North Carolina, in 1798, 
through a benificent existence of almost three score 
and ten years. A graduate of the North Carolina 
University in 1815; a student in the eminent law 
school at Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1818; admitted 
to the bar of his native state in 1821, we find him 
elected to a seat in its House of Commons when he 
was in his twenty-third year. In 1829 he was 
ordained a minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and thenceforward the vocation of a Chris- 
tian Teacher was the chief business of his life. 
How zealously he labored in pastoral duties; how 
eloquently he preached the Gospel; how actively 
he engaged in every good work, religious, moral 
and intellectual that secured his coéperation, and 
how his brain distilled, and his tongue and pen 
incessantly distributed for the good of his fellow- 
beings, the elixer of sound instruction is set forth 
in this volume in vivid colors spread out with the 
delicate hand of an artist engaged in a labor of 
love. It is a perfect portrait in miniature of the 
life of one of the best and most useful men of our 
day, and ought to have a wider circulation than the 
limited edition of the Historical Society will allow. 
In the appendix is given a complete catalogue 
of the Library of American History that belonged 
to Dr. Hawks. It was purchased by William 
Niblo from the family of Dr. Hawks, and by him 
presented to the New York Historical Society, 


The Life of Fohn Pendleton Kennedy, by HENRY 
. In his 
Will, Mr. Kennedy requested Robert C. Winthrop, 
of Boston, Josias Pennington, of Baltimore, and 
Henry T. Tuckerman, of New York, to collect 
and superintend the publication of such of his 
writings that were in print and in manuscript as 
they might “deem worthy to be collected and pub- 
lished.” He directed that all the literary materials 
he might leave, should be placed in their hands, or 
in those of any one of a who should oblige 
him by accepting the commission. 

A private letter from Mr. Kennedy to his wife, 
and the expressed wishes of the other gentlemen 
named, assigned that duty to Mr. Tuckerman. It 
was to him, a most pleasant task, From his young 
manhood, Mr, Kennedy had been his friend; and 
he entered upon the performance of the duty with 
zeal, for it was a labor of love to the generous 
Tuckerman, And the last literary labor of his life 
was the preparation of the volume we are consider- 
ing, and of two others of the series. With the 
proof sheets of the last of these he was busied when 
he was summoned to join his friend in the Better 
Land. 

The volume under notice, “is largely composed 
of a brief Autobiography of Mr. Kennedy, his cor- 
respondence, and quotations from his diary. These 
tell much of the story of his life in the most charm- 
ing and authentic manner, while that story is com- 
pleted by the Editor in a judicious connection of 
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these memorials by intermediate narratives, and 
analyses of Mr. Kennedy’s character and writings. 
His correspondence was with the leading men of 
the country in politics and literature, for he was a 
Statesman as well as a Scholar. His own letters 
reveal the most genial temperament; and with the 
testimony of these and of his intimate friends con- 
cerning his character, we feel what one of the latter 
has expressed, that “such men as he, at once so 
genial and so intellectual, with a fascination alike 
for young and old, ought never to die.” 

The book is a most attractive one for all classes 
of readers. It is illustrated by a portrait of Mr. 
Kennedy, and a view of his residence at Ellicott’s 
Mills, 


Historical Collections of the American Colonial 
Church, Edited by the Reverend WILLIAM STE- 
VENS PERRY, D.D. ‘Two volumes of this series of 
important works have been issued. The first is en- 
titled “ Papers relating to the History of the Church 
in Virginia,” and the second “ Papers relating to 
the History of the Church in Pennsylvania.” The 
last of these volumes was published at the close of 
December, 1871. Only a very limited edition of 
each has been printed, and that of the first volume 
was nearly exhausted at the beginning of January. 
It is now announced that “The Early Journals of 
the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States’—“the Church” 
above alluded to—will be republished under the 
editorial supervision of Dr. Perry, by the authority 
of the Convention lately held at Baltimore. Two 
volumes will comprise the Journals, and one will 
contain the Editor’s notes and illustrative matter. 
Applications for the work must be addressed to the 
Editor, Geneva, N. Y. 


Local Histories. HENRY ONDERDONK, JR., of Ja- 
maica, Long Island, has nearly ready for press a 
Supplement to his “ Record of Revolutionary Inci- 
dents of Suffolk, Queens and Kings Counties, on 
Long Island,” with an index of almost two thousand 
names. Also a “ History of the Rise and Growth of 
the Society of Friends on Long Island, and in New 
York City.” Also “Long Island in the Olden 
Times,” being a collection of fragmentary passages 
intended to illustrate the public and private life of the 
early settlers. These three works will have each 
an index of every name occurring therein. The 
materials, in a few instances, have been taken from 
very rare old books, but mostly from ancient docu- 
ments that have never been printed. 

Mr. Onderdonk has kindly furnished for the 
RECORD, a series of very interesting papers, with 
illustrations, concerning the early history of the 
Society of Friends or Quakers, on Long Island, 
and in New York City. He would be glad of 
an opportunity of consulting, “A Relation of the 
Labor, Travail and Suffering of the Faithful Ser- 
vant of the Lord, Alice Curwin,” Printed in 
London, in 1680, guarto. 





